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FIRST IN THE FIELD. 



CHAPTER I. 



" TT M so good of you, Con, to think bo much 



I 



more of pleasing me than of doing what 
yon like yonrself. I shall be as happy as the 
day is long at The Firs — ^that is," Lolo, correct- 
ing herself rapidly, added, *' if you are. Bnt I 
am half afraid — ^men and women so rarely like 
the same places — ^that yon won't be ; and, if the 
hunting is not good, I shall be miserable/' 

They were on their way back to London — 
Conrad, his wife, and Begy, from a day's visit to 
The Firs. Neither of the men seemed much 
inclined, as the " express " bowled swiftly on- 

■a 

ward, for conversation ; and Laura, whose tem- 
VOL. m. B 
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per was anything but a "tonchy" one, and 
who had been married long enough not to feel 
very much surprised when her lively remarks 
passed unheeded or unnoticed by her husband, 
took her cue (as, like a wise woman, she usually 
did) from him, and, sinking back into her com- 
fortable comer, indulged, regardless of expense, 
in a delightful dream of money-spending, the 
object thereof being the improvement and beau- 
tifying of The Firs, when that charming re- 
sidence should actually come into her pos- 
session. 

From time to time — ^for Laura Temple had 
no notion, if she could help it, of enjoying a 
pleasure alone — she threw a glance at Conrad, 
in the hope that, aJt last^ she might venture to 
ask him some such important question as '' Did 
he think that dining-room curtains always ought 
to be of crimson damask?" but, seeing the same 
absorbed and unanswering look upon his hand-: 
some features, she wisely abstained from dis- 
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turbing him, leaving for some more propitious 
moment the propounding of her simple domestic 
queries. 

Far enough would this happy-tempered 
heiress wife have been (even had she set her 
entire wits to work^ from guessing what was 
the subject matter of the thoughts by which 
Conrad Temple was so deeply and entirely en- 
grossed ; and had anyone (Begy, for instance, 
who, having had some serious conversation with 
his brother on the previous day, might have 
been qualified to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject) ventured to hint that " money, and how to 
make it," was the vexed question which Colo- 
nel Temple was turning so assiduously over in 
his mind, I am inclined to think that Mistress 
Laura, being a young person prone to speaking 
her mind, would have shown herself more in- 
credulous than the suggester of such an '^ im- 
possibility " would have deemed altogether flat- 
tering. 

b2 
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And yet Low true would have been the as- 
sertion! How entirely uncontrovertible was 
the fact I Bich though he was, and entirely, as 
regarded the spending of something about 
£7,000 per annum, his own master; with a 
wife who was generously addicted to oblivious- 
ness of the fact that '^ the money was hers," and 
that through her instrumentality the pecuniary 
condition of his family had been so signally im- 
proved, Conrad Temple, with scarcely a wish 
ungratified, and without, as had hitherto been 
supposed, any especial leaning towards greed 
or covetousness, had nevertheless set his whole 
heart — and that after a &shion which almost 
amounted to monomania — on the possession of 
the famous £20,000 of which mention (as the 
reader may possibly recollect) has already been 
made in a former chapter. It seemed a little 
hard to understand the motives for this singular 
but most determined ambition. Conrad was 
guiltless of any gambling propensities, cared 
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little for excitement, and had no extravagant 
tastes of a private nature, necessitating the 
possession of " private means " to gratify them. 
Could it be simply, as Conrad had told Regy, 
the desire not to be solely dependent on his rich 
wife that drove him into the speculation the 
very name of which had proved so utterly dis- 
tasteful to the younger brother I Partly this, 
certainly ; but over and above this motive there 
was a feeling of intense desire, vague and in- 
comprehensible even to himself but which 
urged him on with a power greater even than 
his own volition, to obtain a sum of money 
(twenty thousand pounds was its minimum 
amount) sufficiently important to justify him in 
not considering himself in the light of a pauper 
enriched by the fortune of a woman. 

The dismal forebodings with which Reginald 
greeted the intelligence that the first step in 
what Jie considered to be the worst and lowest 
species of gambling was about to be taken by 
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his brother, had not produced the smallest effect 
in causing the infatuated Con to hold his hand, or 
flee from the temptation which assailed him. 
The agitated entreaty, together with certain 
mysterious hints which Regy, whilst imploring 
Conrad to have nothing to do with that evil 
thing called stock-jobbing, had dropped, had at 
first surprised as much as they had puzzled 
Con, but the impression did not last. As utterly 
impossible would it be for a timid horsewoman 
to check the speed of a seasoned hunter, as he 
rushes with mad eagerness at a five-barred gate, 
as for Reginald Temple, in sad and serious 
earnest though he was (for the shame of one 
brother rendered him morbidly sensitive touch- 
ing the honour of the other), to arrest, even for 
a single moment, the " first step," which might, 
he feared, be such a costly one I 

Feeling to the full his powerlessness to in- 
fluence for good the mind of one who, for the 
moment, was possessed by a fixed idea (and be- 
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tween so possessed and possessing the same 
there exists, I may here remark incidentally, an 
important difference), Regy, his own kind heart 
being just then surcharged with anxieties still 
more trying than those appertaining to Con's 
problematical future, followed the wise example 
of his sister-in-law, and ensconcing himself, as 
had done his two companions (for they had the 
compartment to themselves), in his comer, re- 
mained, until the end of the short journey, 
wrapped in his own reflections. 

He was roused from a painful train of thought 
by Conrad's pleasant voice. 

" Now then, Lolo, got all your traps ! That's 
right ! Look sharp," the voice said ; and in a 
few more minutes, the tickets having been 
*' taken," and Laura's '* traps " bundled out, the 
travellers are standing together on the platform 
of the South Western Terminus. Dixon is 
already there, in readiness to receive the orders 
of his blind master. 
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" I suppose we can't do anything for you, 
Redge !" Conrad, after he has hustled— for he 
seems in a tremendous hurry — his wife into a 
four-wheeler, says. " I'm off to the City, and 
Dixon's here ; but if you would like— ^" 

"Thanks, I want nothing," the sad, quiet 
voice answers. " I have promised Laura to dine 
in Dover Street at seven." 

" That's all right," almost shouts Conrad from 
his Hansom. " Seven, sharp 1" And away 
rattles the ' broken-kneed thoroughbred, which 
will run, poor beast, like the eyes in the old 
riddle, "till it drops;" whilst Regy, moving 
slowly, piloted by the faithful Dixon through the 
crowd, is safely deposited in a " neat Clarence " 
which is in waiting for him. 

" Number Thirteen, Well Street," is the direc- 
tion given by Dixon to the coachman, who, but 
for his hat, which is a trifle "reddish" and 
shiny, and his great-coat, which is adorned with 
shabby coronetted buttons, might have passed 
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for a gentleman's servant, and who, with a 
toQch of his well-worn hat to hie employer, 
whose eyes, aa the " careful driver " (see adver- 
tisement) afterwards told his " missus," looked, 
to him, "uucommonqueer,"proceededonhisway, 
leaving Mr. Dixon, with a rather dissatisfied 
look on his honest countenance, gazing after the 
hired Clarence, as it is driven elowly out of the 
station gates. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A ND what, all this time, has Lizzie, the 
-^ object of so much unappreciated interest 
and solicitude, been about! Is she still linger- 
ing on the verge of the precipice down which, 
if a woman once slides, there is for her no re- 
demption ? StiU — ^hesitating between good and 
evil — standing (her weak, vacillating nature 
turning her first one way, and then the other) 
where the cross-roads meet, which lead (such 
opposite ways I) to evil or to good ?" 

If an answer — " without words '* — ^were need- 
ed for such questions as those, it would be 
found in the fact that Charley Askew is as de- 
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voted as ever to the beautiful girl, the know- 
ledge of whose real position he has (though no 
thanks to her husband for this late divulging of 
the truth) at length arrived at. 

The discovery came about after this wise. 

They were walking — for I fear that Lizzie 
did not always take the greatest possible pains 
to conceal her movements from her only speak- 
ing acquaintance (as she termed this dangerous 
man of the world) — ^in one of the grass en- 
closures of the Regent's Park. 

It was the fourth time that Lizzie had seen 
the individual who, in her present delaiss^e and 
rather forlorn condition, could not but occupy 
a considerable portion of her thoughts, to say 
nothing of the feelings which, in a healthy, 
well-conditioned young person of nineteen, are 
seldom in a dormant state. Easter was over, 
the London ** season" had fidrly set in, and 
Lizzie, with the natural longing of a young 
and pretty woman for the " fine feathers which 
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make fine birds," had a good deal more than 
begun to wonder whether it would ever occur to 
Guy that her dress had grown very shabby, so 
shabby, indeed, that she could quite understand 
bow he, who was always so well got up (flower 
in button-hole, French gloves, and all the 
et-ceteras of a well-dressed man's toilette) should 
shrink from being seen abroad with her. But, 
Lizzie thought, it would be so easy for him to 
change all this. It would require so little money 
—a feet which she longed, yet had not sufficient 
courage, to impress upon her self-engrossed 
husband's mind — ^to transfer her from an untidy 
dowdy into quite as presentable a companion as 
any of the fair dames and damsels attired 
in the last Spring Paris fashions, who helped to 
make Bond Street gay, and the drive in Hyde 
Park delightftJ. 

Poor foolish Lizzie 1 Her insane ambition to 
take rank and position as a *' lady " had cer- 
tainly hitherto entailed upon her little save 
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mortification and discomfort, and never had she 
herself been more cruelly convinced of this de- 
pressing truth than on the morning of Easter 
Sunday, when Mrs. Payne, the owner of No. 13, 
Well Street, York Place, took it into her head 
to be more familiar in her manner towards her 
lodger than the " second-floor front " felt dis- 
posed to tolerate. It was — as Mrs. Temple, 
alias Fletcher, was quite quick-witted enough 
to understand— chiefly owing to the daily in- 
creasing shabbiness of her attire that her land- 
lady (influenced, as so many of us are, by out- 
ward show and appearance) had lost much of 
the respectful tone, and not a little of the I- 
know-how-to-keep-myHiistance manner which 
she had formerly evinced towards the young 
lady who, ''poor" as were her clothes, had 
never, as yet, left, for more than a week, Mrs. 
Payne's " little book ^ unsettled. 

Easter Day fell late that year, and a more 
btil&iit son than that which shone on the 
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dented Britannia metal teapot, from which poor 
Lizzie was pouring out her solitaiy cup of tea, 
could hardly (in dingy London, at least) be sur- 
passed. A providential day, indeed, for holiday- 
makers, and the sheen on pavement and house- 
top of those bright, warming rays, would doubt- 
less cause many a heart (amongst the vast pro- 
portion of those to whom, from poverty, sick- 
ness, and "causes too numerous to mention," 
dark weather and light are pretty much alike) to 
sing — metaphorically speaking, of course, for 
it is not the ordinary Londoner's habit to be 
melodious — " for joy 1" 

To o„ poor Liz^. the "jocod ».n4«^„- 
playing over the stale yesterday's "half-quartern 
loaf," and causing the small lump of streaky, 
highly-coloured butter, to look more than usually 
untempting, brought no pleasure. She had 
been a whole week alone, Guy being on a visit 
— at least, so he had told her— to his own 
" people " for Easter, and the days had dragged 
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on with a terribly weary length for unemployed, 
remorseful Lizzie. Was it for this, she asked 
herself, that she forsook the home where she 
was loved and valued, and where, she mentally 
added, looking pitifully at the well-worn black 
silk dress (her last birthday present from the 
kind uncle she had deserted), she spent every 
ferthing of thirty pounds a year upon her 
"clothes," and had always looked "like a 
lady." 

Lizzie, on that sun-lit holiday, the first Easter 
since she had married a "gentleman," is 
indulging in a melancholy retrospective reverie, 
the substance of which may, from the few last 
lines, be gathered, when the entrance of Mrs. 
Payne, unprefaced by the "tap" with which 
the "respectable housekeeper" had been, in 
the earlier days of her " relations " with Mrs. 
Fletcher, wont to herald her advent, rouses Lizzie 
from her train of thought. 

A woman of rather imposing presence is 
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Mrs. Payne — ^a lady^ as she, without doubt, calls 
herself— who had, in her loug-past youth, been 
of a comely presence, and still continues, 
especially on gala days, like the present, to 
"cut," with the useful foreign aid of orna- 
ment, " a good figure " amongst her compeers. 
By the side of her rich black moir6, Lizzie's 
well-worn silk dress, made in last year's fashion, 
turned once, and looking very much as i( like 
Dick Whittington of glorious memory, it ought 
to be "turned again/' Uncle John's birthday 
present sinks even lower than before in Mrs. 
Temple's jaundiced eyes. The idea too flashes 
across her mind that Mrs. Payne has come to 
show ofif her firesh Easter Sunday finery before 
the eyes of her " shabby genteel " attired lodger ; 
and the notion is far firom pleasing to our 
sensitiye and anything but strong-minded 
heroine. 

The wish is very strong upon her to display, 
in the sight of vulgar Mrs. Payne, something of 
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that crushing grandeur of demeanour which, in 
Lizzie's opinion, is one of the marked charac- 
teristics (as regards their treatment of those 
beneath them) of a fine lady's deportment; 
but unfortunately there exists, save in excep- 
tional cases — ^in those especially who are 
" born," as the stereotyped saying is, " in the 
purple" — ^a strong qntagonism between the 
sense of inferiority which poverty-betraying 
dress entails, and the well-developed desire of 
its wearer to bring an offending feUow-mortal 
to a proper sense of his social standing. In 
presence of that splendid toilette, of those glit- 
tering, meretricious gauds, and of the assured 
look and bearing which the consciousness of 
being so infinitely " finer " than her lodger, has 
imparted to worthy Mistress Payne, Lizzie is 
struck, for the moment, dumb. Self-assertion 
is suspended, and she listens mutely to the 
diurnal question, of which, coming from her 
landlady's lips, she had grown so mortally 

VOL. III. C 
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tired — the question, that is, of what she (Liz- 
zie) would like for dinner. 

With a smile that is emphasized by the fact 
of its being Easter Sunday, Mrs. Payne suggests 
a mutton chop. 

"A nicely broiled mutton chop. I'm going 
out for the day myself Mrs. Payne, with the 
proud consciousness that her friends at Graves- 
end " live independent," and are people that can 
keep their "one horse shay," continues, "but 
Sarah's a'most as good a hand as I am at 
a chop ; and with a bit o' fish " 

"Oh I Mrs. Payne," breaks in poor Lizzie, 
who unfortunately happens to have a not very 
agreeable recollection of a certain flabby " slip," 
otherwise called a small sole, which Mrs. Payne 
(who catered for such of her lodgers as wished 
to save themselves trouble) had " sent up " for 
the last Sunday dinner of her second-floor 
locataire — " oh 1 Mrs. Payne, I do so dislike 
Sunday fish. They are so soft; and the bones 
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are so red, I would rather have nothing at 
all for diDQer than a eole like the last," 

"Aa yon please, 'm — it's the same to loe," 
Mrs. Payne, who, when "put out," is a trifle 
warm in her temper, says tartly ; adding, how- 
ever, in a more oonciliatory tone (for ha%-ing 
bought the Gah cheap, and iuteudiug to makt; 
Mrs. Fletcher pay pretty dearly for the luxury, 
it behoved the purchaser thereof to make the 
best of the article), "I don't think as you'll 
And anything to eomplain of iu the whiting. 
Mr. Knowles has served this 'ouse for years, 
and I've never known him to sell me a bad 
article yet." 

By this time Lizzie was heartily wishing to 
free her small sitting-room from the encumber- 
ing preaence of Mrs. Payne and her gorgeous 
company gown. It was less from a real dis- 
taste for the piscatory dainty proposed for her 
delectation by the landlady, than from a desire 
to demonstrate the flattering fact that she had 
2c 
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a will of her own, that the girl's mild protest 
against " flabby" fish was owing ; so, acting on 
the urgent dread (for in that costume, and with 
so grand a chignon on her middle*aged head, 
Mrs. Payne seemed capable of any enormity) 
that the wife of the Custom*house official would 
be bold enough, as had once before been the 
case, to " take a chair," Mrs. Temple, with as 
much stiffness of manner as she could bring 
herself to assume, says — 

" I beg your pardon. I have no doubt the 
dinner will be very good ; it will be owing to 
my want of appetite if I find it otherwise." 

" Do you think so, now? Well, laws me I I 
shouldn't wonder," begins Mrs. Payne; and 
then, hori*or of horrors I she justifies Lizzie's 
worst fears by appropriating to herself one of 
her own rickety chairs, and seating her portly 
person in near proximity to the slender form of 
her victim. "As I was a-saying, it ain't no 
wonder if you don't have your appetite as you 
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ought to. Payne was a-talking of your staying 
at 'ome so much, only the other day, and says 
he, * That young woman '—-Coming I — I hears 
youl — ^I ain't deafl" flashes out Mr. Payne's 
better-half, as a stentorian voice upon the stairs 
is heard shouting, " Now, then, are you going 
to be all day ? We shall lose the train if you 
don't look sharp 1" 

A connubial hint, which his better-half, who 
knows by experience the advantage of keeping 
" Payne " in good humour on excursion-days, 
does not appear at all inclined to disregard. 

So Lizzie is left, a solitary unit (in her own 
view of matters), in dull, silent, Sundayfied 
London, whilst all the rest of the world is 
" gone a-pleasuring " — gone, she bitterly tells 
herself, to join • friends and relations in the 
blessed, cheerful country — gone, without a 
thought of her, the neglected, deceived, and 
desolate one. Her thoughts — the purest and 
best of those " winged messengers," over which 
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the winest ol mortals have often, alas I so little 
power — often flew back to the " Lees," and to 
the life so free from care, and so guarded by a 
solid, unsentimental affection, which she had 
never till now learned to prize, that she had 
led there. But, strong as was the contrast be- 
tween her existence at the farm and her present 
dreary loneliness, not yet does Lizzie repent 
her humbly of the deed that she had done. 
There have been moments, certainly, and 
amongst them were a few of those during 
which, whilst pouring out her wrongs to Regi- 
nald Temple, she had acknowledged herself to 
have been " deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately ungrateful." She had also to him con- 
fessed to enduring bitter disappointment, and 
had in plain English freely owned that " le 
jeu ne valait pas la chandelle," and yet she 
was not humble I For, notwithstanding this 
mortifying admission, Lizzie still hoped that 
in tiine the object of her ambition would be 
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gained, and full amends be made to her for her 
present trials and privations. Nothing, hap* 
pily, could untie the knot which bound her to a 
member of an honourable and wealthy family ; 
and in the meantime — well, in the meantime 
there were, alas 1 temptations in her way, which, 
being human, she might not be always proof 
against Times and occasions there were, and 
of them not a few, when her angry and con- 
temptuous feelings towards her husband caused 
the gate of the citadel to be left ajar, and ex- 
posed her to risks from within^ of the nature of 
which she was as yet only half conscious — from 
within, inasmuch as it is terribly true that, as 
the Bible text informs us, " a little fire kiudleth 
a great matter," and that it is equally a fact 
(as we are informed by the same high autho- 
rity) that the " things which are from within are 
those that do defile a man.'' 

Lizzie had witnessed with tolerable equa- 
nimity the departure on the previous Monday 
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of Guy for Temple Court. She had grown 
to loathe the loneliness of her life; but 
Guy haying said to her in his positive way, 
" You see they would think it so very strange 
if I were to break through old family rules ; and 
it isn't wise — ^you must own that^ Liz — to put 
suspicions into their heads," she yielded with a 
good grace, and prepared to get through as 
best she could, ^' with books and work " 
("healthful play" being, in every sense of the 
word, denied to her) the long hours of loneli- 
ness that lay before her. 

And monotonously enough did they creep on, 
those hours, till, on the Thursday after Guy's 
departure, the post brought her something 
fresh and exciting to think about. 

A letter from her husband! The envelope 
at least was directed by him, and bore her 
name and address, but, on opening it, and read- 
ing the words " My dear mother," she became, 
of course, at once aware that Guy had made the 
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very common mistake of placing — probably two 
letters in envelopes for which they were not 
intended. 

She read the short missive, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, to the end, and these were 
the words which met her eyes : 

" My dear Mother, 

" I cannot tell you how sorry I am 
not to be able to go to Temple Court, but 
Business before Pleasure ought to be the 
lawyer's motto. Mr. Heywood has asked me 
several times to his villa at Sunnyside, near 
Kingston, and I have never yet been able, 
although well aware that he is more likely to 
help me to briefe than any man I know, to fix a 
day to go. Novo I have promised to remain 
till Wednesday, when I return to town. 

" Your affectionate son, 

" Guy TEMPI4E. 

" P.S. — You will be glad*to hear — as you are 
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always twitting me with not caring for young 
ladies' society — that there are two remarkably 
nice Miss Heywoods, with, it is aaid^ very toler- 
able expectations. Kind love to Regy." 

" The wretch ! How I do hate him 1" These 
were the words, spoken quite aloud, which were 
" syllabled " by Lizzie Temple, after her brain 
had taken in — as far as it was able to do — the 
sense of this unlucky letter. In her wrath — 
and she was bitterly angry — there existed no 
mixture of jealousy. Even had she not shrewd- 
ly suspected, what was indeed the case, that 
Guy, who piqued himself on his " cunning," 
had thrown out the names of the heiresses as a 
blind wherewith to hoodwink his relations, 
Lizzie could not, methinks, have had her heart 
(or her vanity^ I cannot venture to say which) 
greatly torn by the thought that Guy was sunning 
himself in the presence of the nice girls who had — 
important prestige — " expectations." What Liz- 
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zie did hate and despise was the miserable 
deception which the man to whom she had 
linked herself for life was lowering himself in 
her sight by employing. 

" Why could he not," she asked of her indig- 
nant self, "be open with me about this visit! 
Perhaps he thinks," with a curl of her crimson 
lip which would have done Charley Askew good 
to see, ^^that I should object to his amusing 
himsel£" 

x\nd then — any sympathy with Guy's tribula- 
tion on the subject of evil consequences likely 
to arise from his blunder being non-existent — 
Lizzie recollected, with a wild thrill of joy, that 
possibly the letter to her, which might have fallen 

ff 

into Mrs. .Temple's hands, would betray the 
carefiiUy-guarded secret. 

It was only, however, a possibility. Guy was, 
for a young man, singularly cautious. The 
wise advice of the most heartless of men, 
" Never to write, and never to destroy," was 
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one of the axioms which he most admired and 
followed. Only a hope ; and yet Lizzie, Arom 
Wednesday till Saturday, when the post brought 
her another letter {this time not even apparently 
from Guy) which completely turned the current 
of her ideas, continued to be slightly buoyed up 
with the very faintest of expectations that 
Chance had at last befriended her, and that Guy 
must now perforce make her, in the eyes of the 
world and of Colonel Askew, an honest woman. 
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CHAPTER in. 



rpHE letter, as " respectfdl " as a love-letter 
-'- could be, but nevertheless a letter which 
could only have been written to a woman who 
had, according to the writer's belief, shaken 
hands with and bidden Respectability farewell 
for ever, was signed at full length, " Charley 
Askew," and contained, as the " burden of its 
song," such an eloquently and touchingly urged 
entreaty that " Mrs. Fletcher would grant him 
one interview, only one, he dared not pray for 
more," that the credulous Lizzie, than whom few 
young women of her age were less accomplished 
in the art of picking out truth from falsehood, 
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and separating what was real in feeling from 
that which was acted for a purpose, believed 
honestly, in her soft, womanly heart, that to 
refuse Colonel Askew's gentle entreaty would 
be an act of cruelty which the best of women 
could hardly bring herself to perpetrate. 

It was rery hard upon him, poor fellow, that 
he, with that soft, kindly nature of his (how 
fond, Lizzie thought, his sisters must be of him I), 
should have chanced to fall in love with her. 
Being a married woman, what — she asked her- 
self — could be more unfortunate I Utterly ignor- 
ant at present of the truthy the time mttst come 
(did Lizzie now wish that time to be shortened ?) 
when this well-bred, agreeable man, whose de- 
votion to herself made so striking a contrast 
with her husband's manner and conduct, would, 

of a surety, know all; and then Ah ! how 

great would be the shock to that devoted 
heart I How long might it be before this de- 
lightful victim of her attractions would recover 
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from the blow that Fate had dealt to him f " 
" A vain young woman this," my reader will 
perhaps be ready to exclaim," and one who 
richly deserves to have her pride brought low, 
and her honour dragged through the dust." 

Granted ; but then i^ as inspired Shakespeare 
reminds us, we all had our deserts, who should 
escape whipping? And, moreover, be it re- 
membered that poor Lizzie Temple, being more 
her own enemy than that of any soul that lives, 
she is perhaps less worthy of castigation than 
were many of those who are so ready (" cat " in 
hand) to administer condign punishment on the 
oflFender. Well did this daughter of Eve (and 
it would have been strange indeed had she not 
made the discovery) know that she was " fair." 
Had her own mirror not revealed to her a fact 
which no woman is backward in believing, there 
existed in her short career such ample corrobo- 
rative proofs that Lizzie's claims to admiration 
were of no common order, that bearing, as she 
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did, in mind the '' weakness " which, in more 
^^ manhoods '' than one, her loveliness had 
wrought, Mrs. Temple — whose knowledge of the 
world and of human nature was limited in the 
extreme — may perhaps be in some sort held ex- 
cused for the kind of tender pity with which 
the thought of Charley Askew's woes inspired 
her. 

And yet, though to compassion for unhappi- 
ness which her admirer knew so well how to 
paint, was added a young girl's natural yearn- 
ing for any change, even though it might be a 
disagreeable one, which would break the weary- 
ing uniformity of her existence, Lizzie did not, 
till that eventful Easter Sunday, when the pin- 
pricks of mortified vanity and pride were added 
to the " sting " conveyed in Guy's misdirected 
letter, ever quite seriously think of doing that 
which her conscience told her would be wrong — 
the wrong, namely, of finding herself, at the 
place and hour named by Charley in that plain- 
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live missiye of his, which had hitherto remained 
unanswered in a little shabby rose-wood desk 
(a relic of her girlhood's days), which it had 
never occurred to Guy to replace by one of the 
pretty " New Year's Gifts " at which, in* the 
tempting shop-windows, Lizzie had often gazed 
with longing eyes. 

" A little fire " it might be called, which has 
" kindled this great matter 1" A hitherto not 
ill-intentioned young woman has taken her first 
deliberate step in sinning; and the "last feather," 
the atom of weight which turns the scale to evil, 
is, mirabile dict% only the poor little butterfly's 
mortification in that its bright wings are not as 
bright as such light wings should be, and (a 
perhaps less important corollary), her angry 
reflection that it is owing to his fault — the fiswilt 
of the man whose duty it is to worship her — 
that she has been exposed to the " degrading 
familiarity" of such a "person" as Mrs. 
Payne. 

VOL. ni. D 
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A silly, triyial-natured young woman, doubt- 
less, and one of whom, as my heroine, I almost 
begin to feel ashamed ; but still, for lack of a 
better, she must e'en play her part to the " end.'* 
Whether that end be " bitter" or not, remains 
to be seen. 

" How good of you to come I I didn't ex- 
pect you," Charley says, as he presses in his the 
small hand which Lizzie grieves to think is so 
very " badly gloved." 

She laughs and blushes, and then, not being 
accustomed to good society, gives voice to a 
giggling platitude. 

" Why did you come, then ?" she asks ; and 
Charley, understanding that his fair companion 
intends to be " fanny," laughs too, as, looking 
into her clear blue eyes, he says, 

" Well, there were a million chances to one 
against me, but I wasn't such a fool as to throw 
that one away." 
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"But," rejoins Mrs. Temple, who has been 
assured in Colonel Askew*s note that he re- 
mained in London wholly and solely in the 
hope of seeing her, and who does not entertain 
the very faintest suspicion (as how indeed 
should she?) that her companion is kept in 
town-a good deal to his disgust-by military 
duty — " but," smiling with those fresh red lips of 
hers a little archly as she makes the suggestive 
remark, "if I hadn't come, how sorry you would 
have be«n that you refused some nice party I" 

"Well, yes. I should have wanted some 
consolation, and I daresay I should have run 
down to Sunnyside — a nice, sentimental, honey- 
mooning kind of name, isn't it ? By the way, 
you'll be able to hear all about the party and 
the girls (uncommonly jolly they are 1) when a 
friend of yours, who is staying there, comes 
home. For I suppose he tells you everything — 
doesn't he ? I hope I haven't made any mis- 
chiei^" Charley adds; for, watching the fair, 

1)2 
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innocent face which has always been to him a 
mystery of mysteries, he is more than ever puz- 
zled by the expression which has stolen over 
Lizzie's speaking countenance. 

She answers him hurriedly, and rather, as 
Charley thinks and hopes, as if the subject (that 
of Mr. Guy Temple, barrister-^t-law, to wit) 
bores her just a little. 

" You haven't made any mischief," she says. 
" What caused you to think such an unlikely 
thing ? But I would rather hear about these peo- 
ple from you — these Miss Hey woods, I mean. I 
have known so few people, and literally no girls, 
that I want to learn how they can be what you 
call •jolly.'" 

" Oh, I don't know exactly," Charley, who 
longs to be making love, says. " They ride to 
hounds capitally, and sing comic songs, and 

draw horses as good as the Punch ones ^" 

• " How odd that they should both do precisely 
the same thing I" 
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" Ah, but they don't. Leo caricatures won- 
derfully, and they will both have money " 

" And are they both handsome f In different 
styles, I hope, or there would really be too great 

a sameness at I forget the name of the 

place." 

" Hazel Villa, Sunnyside — a nice, new, white 
stone house, standing in its own grounds — that 
is to say, with a drive ten yards long between 
laurel bushes to the house. You know the sort 
of place exactly." 

** No — indeed I do not. I lived in a farmhouse 
always till almostthe very day before I saw you 
in the St. Malo Steamer ; but," correcting herself 
suddenly, " you did not answer my question. 
I asked you if the Miss Hey woods are hand- 
some ?" 

" One is — a plain likeness of a beautiful face, 
that has haunted me from the first moment I 
set eyes on it, and which will continue to haunt 
me till my dying day. Mrs. Fletcher, when do 
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you intend to give me your photograph f 
^' Never I" laughing a fresh, natural laugh, but 
withal one that was very low and " rippling " 
— " never I It must be quite enough to be 
haunted by the reality ; and as you, of course, 
know, there is a proverb which says that it is 
quite possible to have too much of even a 
good thing." 

" And are you a good thing I" Charley, in a 
low voice, and throwing as much meaning as he 
can contrive to do into the question, asks. " A 
lovely one, I know you are ; but were you ever 
told, as I believe all little girls are by their 
nurses, ^that it's better to be good than 
pretty V I hope not. It is such a popular fal- 
lacy. I like the proverb better which tells us 
that ' handsome is as handsome does.' There 
is comfort in that for ugly dogs like me, 

who " 

She turns round upon him, a flush upon her 
fair face. 
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" You are not ugly, and you don't think bo 
any more than I do. Oh I Colonel Aakew, if 
you did but know how I hate humbug and de- 
ceit ! — men^s humbug and deceit, I mean,** she 
goes on, almost passionately ; " for women, 
poor creatures, must, it seems to me, unless 
they are contented to hope nothing, while they 
endure all things, be untruthful sometimes. 
But, Colonel Askew, please to tell me — I beg 
your pardon, though, for my rudeness, for it 
isn't civil, I know, to interrupt — but I do wish 
to know why you hope that no one told me, 
when I was little, that we should think more 
about being good than being pretty. For my 
part, I should like everybody to be good, and if 
they were, I feel sure that many more people 
would be happy than are happy now." 

" Yourself included ?" he asks, and the dark, 
deepnset eyes, from the searching gaze of which 
he at first felt well-nigh certain that hers would 
shrink, are now fixed in wondering admiration 
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on a face that never looked to him so free from 
guile before. 

She answers him quite frankly, her blue eyes 
meeting his with the fearless, honest expression 
which we see more often in the orbs of a sen- 
sible, tender-hearted dog than of a human 
being who has learned the bitter lessons which 
deception and distrust cftn teach. 

" Myself I — of course ; for I can truly say that 
all the sorrow I have known has come from 
doing wrong, and from being discontented, 
ambitious, untruthful, and oh I so heartless I I 
don't know, though, why I tell you all this, 
only I do wish, more than I can ever say, that 
the old time — ^not so very long ago, reallj/y 
though sometimes it seems ages off ^" 

" The time before you were so deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ?" he, quot- 
ing Scripture without being conscious of his 
profanity, laughingly inquires. 

** Yes ; only you wouldn't laugh if you knew 
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•But I worit be led on to say more than I 



ought to you. I came here to-day because I 
am so tired of being alone, and of thinking al- 
ways the same miserable thoughts." 

"But you are not always alone? — ^not always, 
as you say so piteously, thinking miserably f " 

She looks so beautiful, with the sheen of 
tears brimming to her long dark lashes, and 
with the faint tremor of her rich red lips, which, 
like those of a chidden child, forebode the com- 
ing sobs, that Charley is only kept from uttering 
the words of tenderness which are on his tongue 
to speak, by the bewildering consciousness of 
being utterly in the dark, and surrounded by 
unseen yet vaguely-suspected obstacles — ob- 
stacles against which he may, by one false 
step, stumble fatally. 

Lizzie is far too much engrossed with her 
own reflections to notice either the slight qucmer 
in her companion's pleasant voice, or the fierce 
longing of the eyes, that are fixed, with an ex- 
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preseioii which she would find it hard to under- 
stand, on hers. 

His question, however, is simple enough, 
and she endeavours, as best she can, to answer 
it. 

" Not quite always — only when — ^but. Colonel 
Askew," turning her fair girlish face full upon 
him, " I must not reply to any more questions ; 
only I do want you so very much," blushing 
deep crimson now, " not to think worse of me 
than I deserve. It is impossible to explain to 
you now how it is that I, that we — ^but what 
nonsense it all is I As if you could really care 
to know anything about me I And, besides, if 
you did " 

'* 7/ 1 did I Ah 1 Mrs. Fletcher, it is too late 
for you to pretend ignorance ; too late, when 
you left your dull solitary home to-day (after 
reading a letter, every word of which, by 
Heaven I is true, to meet me here), to say that 
you expected me to be put oflF with — ^with con- 
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versation about the weather, and the silly non- 
sense of every-day talk." 

Again the merry laugh rings out. 

" We haven't said a word about the weather. 
Ought we to do so ? I don't think it would be 
amusing ; and I want so much to be brightened 
up." 

He does not reply to this sally ; and Lizzie, 
with the arch look of a bom coquette, which — 
Boit dity m passant — I fear that she, as is the 
case with most attractive women, is, adds (the 
dangerous pitfall at the brink of which she 
stands being entirely hidden from her sight by 
the dazzle of the sunshine, and by the glory of 
the flowers which her fancy's eye sees growing, 
in spite of present desolation, on her future 
path), " You know, if you find me dull, you 
have only to go to Sunnyside, and see Miss 
Leo Heywood draw caricatures after PuncA." , 

"And ask a few questions — what do you 
say to that, ma mie 1 — of Mr. Guy Temple. . He is 
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at Hazel Villa. I heard so from the fair Leo- 
nora herself. Stay, I have her precious little 
note somewhere," and taking from his breast- 
pocket a tiny Russia-leather memorandum-book, 
he is about to open it in search of Miss Hey- 
wood's epistle, when Lizzie exclaims, 

" Oh I please not to take the trouble. It does 
not matter to me in the very least ; only if you 
should meet Mr. Temple anywhere, I shall be 
very grateful if you will say nothing to him 
about having seen me. Promisey^ she added, 
imperiously, " that you will never speak of me 
to any one — not even to your dearest friend." 

" Never ; if you will but trust me. I would 
keep, under torture, any secret of yours. I 
would indeed. You don't know me. I am 
getting to love you so desperately — as I never 
loved any woman upon earth before ! Mrs. 
Fletcher " 

But she laid her hand upon his arm, and 
hardly noticing, in her agitation, that he has 
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taken her small fingers in bis, and is pressing 
them with as mnch lover-like force as he dares 
to demonstrate, she says, 

'* Don't call me by that horrible name again I 
It isn't mine ; and it makes me feel so ashamed. 
To have an alias always means, doesn't it, that 
yon have done something disgraceful? And, 
another thing I want you to understand — I 
do indeed — is, that I am a person whom you 
can^t love." 

" Can't love 1 Good heavens I" 

"Yes, we may like each other very much, 
and be good friends, and all that, but you 
mustn't say you love me." 

" But I may love you without saying it t" 

" No," shaking her head gravely, and look- 
ing, as Charley thinks, so bewitching that to 
obey her would be about as impossible as for a 
lion to lie down calmly with a lamb. 

" And, in Heaven's name, why ?" 

" Because," colouring vividly, and then turn- 
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ing (as some of those fair women who are 
addicted to sudden blushing are wont to do) 
deadly pale — " because I am a married woman." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TTE was very much surprifled, and at first 
-■-■• disappointment kept pace, I fear, with 
his wonder at these unexpected words. It was 
disenchanting, certainly. This slim, fair girl, 
with the shy, passionate eyes, which he had 
found so hard either to fathom or understand, 
to be a wife, appeared to Charley Askew as so 
strange an anomaly that he found it difficult to 
credit the revelation. 

And yet he could n^ but believe her, the 
more especially when, after a few moments of 
" awkward" silence, she said timidly, 

"You think it very strange, I see. But I 
thought it better to tell you, so far, the truth ; 
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and, as I know that you will keep your pro- 
mise 

" If you tell me all I That was the compact 
— I hate half-confidences I'' he went on, adopt- 
ing that almost savagely autocratic tone which 
with some women is so strangely influential. 
** You must first tell me who you are, and what 
is your husband's name. It cannot be," a sud- 
den idea occurring to him, an idea to which, had 
he taken a moment's time to reflect upon its utter 
absurdity, he would not, probably, have given 
voice — " It cannot possibly be Guy Temple ?" 

" And why not ?" she asks, with a kind of 
desperate eagerness (for the tone in which her 
companion spoke has startled her horribly) ; and 
then, in his turn, as poor Lizzie gazes with 
widely-opened eyes into his face, Charley Askew 
understands that by the three words which 
have dropped fi:6m those sweet, trembling lips, 
a guiUy secret has been divulged I 

But, with the utterance of those seemingly 
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unoffending monosyUablea, the almost convic- 
tion that Lizzie is the victim, not the sharer in 
this terrible dishonour, flashes across Colonel 
Askew's mind. He is, however, so startled by 
this sudden change in the aspect of the affair in 
hand (an affair, by the way, which, owing partly 
to its « surroundings " being slightly abnormal, 
had begun to assume a more lasting appearance 
than was usual with " affairs " in which Charley 
Askew bore part), that for a few moments poor 
Lizzie's question remained unanswered. 

But even during that brief period of time 
there passes through Lizzie's excited brain a 
rush of possibilities, the most tangible of which is 
(though, so lightning-like flashes the phantas- 
magoria, that to lay hold of any one of its com- 
ponent parts is out of the question), that a 
previous marriage, one almost as secret as her 
own, but the perpetration of which was known 
to Colonel Askew, rendered her ill-fated union 
with Guy Temple illegal. 

VOL. ni. E 
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Impatience of suspense, and an eager longing 
to know the worst at once, are characteristic of 
the young; and Lizzie Temple, being no excep* 
tion to the rule that it is only the ^^ bnmt child 
that dreads the fire," insisted, with a yehe- 
mence that brooked neither delay nor evasion, 
on learning the truth. 

" Why is it impossible,'* she says, " that I 
should be Mr. Temple's wife t Colonel Askew, 
I implore — I insist on knowing what you meant 
by what you said just now. If you tell me it is 
nothing, a mere passing exclamation, implying 
that Guy " (in her agitation she called him un- 
wittingly by his Christian name) "is not, in 
your opinion, a man likely to marry, I shall not 
believe you. I have known but few people, 
and have never lived in what is called the 
world, but I can read in your countenance that 
there is something you could tell me, only you 
are good-natured, and you don't like to do so. 
Now what is that something? Say it, or I 
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shall go home, and never see your face again.*^ 
Thus urged, what could this man (whose wild 
passions were " unslipped," and who, when he 
had once cried " havoc," was about the last man 
living likely to spare the victims of his preda- 
tory warfare) do but obey the mandate of the 
woman who, for the passing moment, had power 

to make the strong man weak as a reed within 
her hands T 

I am afraid that to do her bidding did not 
cause him a very painful effort. "What was 
the * fellow ' to him f " The brother of a bro- 
ther officer I" " A man of whom he had always, 
if anything, 'fought shy.'" "A close-fisted, 
ungenial individual — ^not at all the sort of man 
whom one would go out of one's way for I" 

These were amongst the reasons which Char- 
ley Askew would, bad his lethargic conscience 
inquired of him how, as regarded Guy Temple's 
conduct, he was about to act, have given for 
betraying to a man's Own wife the hitherto 

E 2 
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well-kept secret that her husband had, by his 
clandestine marriage, forfeited all right to be 
treated as a man of honour. 

But, small as was his liking for Guy Temple, 
and satisfied, as he could not but feel, that, 
were all his surmises to prove correct, the hus- 
band's loss of prestige could hardly fail to turn 
to his (Charley Askew's) advantage, the latter 
found the task of " telling " not quite so easy 
as he might have expected. It did not require 
many words to make poor Lizzie understand 
much that it had become necessary to impart 
to her. Almost before the fatal truth, told in 
terribly-sounding words — " You see that the 
moment a Fellow of a College marries, he for- 
feits his Fellowship" — had broken from Charley 
Askew's lips, the quick wit, sharpened by the 
previous suspicions of his auditress, had enabled 
her to seize upon the main facts, as they exist- 
ed, against her husband. With her brow red 
with almost unbearable shame, she said, in a 
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law, faltering voice (they were her first words 
since Colonel Askew, with an unwillingness 
which was not all acted, commenced to do her 
bidding), 

"Are people paid for being Fellows?" And 
^hen Charley, suppressing a smile at the sim- 
plicity of her question, replied in the affirma- 
tive, the girl set her lips close, and wijth a 
hard, resolute expression (one which changed 
them strangely) in her large blue eyes, she re- 
mained silent, whilst her companion made a 
lame attempt at an apology for the absent man. 

" I always thought," he said, " that these 
Fellowships were an awfiil sell. A man gets 
used to having p* certain incomCi and it's deuced 
hard then — don't you think so I — to do without 
it?" 

She is looking straight before her, with head 
erect and defiant, as though she were prepar- 
ing to do battle against the cruel enemy which 
the world would henceforth be to her. For a 
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dim notion — ^vagiie at present, and not yet 
moulded into shape — was gradually forcing 
itself into something tangible in her brain ; and 
it being, as I have said, part and parcel of this 
girl's idiosyncrasy to rebel against suspense, 
she said, with an abruptness which rather dis- 
concerted the Guardsman's tactics — 

" I want you to answer me one more ques- 
tion, and then " — ^putting her hand to her fore- 
head, which was throbbing violently — " I think 
I'll go home." 

Her face was flushed, and there was a ner- 
vous quiver in her hands, that frightened Char- 
ley. Like the generality of his sex, he was far 
more ready to sympathise with slight physical 
suffering, the proofs of which he sawy than with 
the fiercest mental pain, the existence of which 
he, not understanding its nature, was obliged 
to take for granted. He felt almost sorry, now 
that it was too late, that, by pressing the poor 
girl so hard with questions, he had brought 
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about this most unexpected denouement. He was 
terribly afraid, too, that she would faint, or go 
into hysterics, or, in short, betray some one of 
the many inconvenient weaknesses to which 
ladies, under emotional circumstances, were, 
according to his belief liable. It would be a 
delicious task to soothe her. If their surround- 
ings were not so thoroughly inappropriate, with 
what intense delight would he whisper to her 
tender words of consolation I It required no 
conjurer to divin ethat devotion to her husband 
had little to do with Mrs. Temple's present agi* 
tation, and very evidently real distress, and, it 
being with Charley Askew an article of faith 
that the woman who loves no longer has never 
loved at all, the present case was precisely the 
one in which (according to his view of such 
matters) a third party might, with considerable 
odds in his own favour, step in. 

But " circumstances," over which he had for 
the moment "no control," were, as I before 
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said, decidedly against any present advantage 
being taken of the "situation." A broad- 
gravelled walk, flanked by a high park paling, 
broughams containing keen-eyed old ladies out 
for an airing, slowly-passing perambulators, pro- 
pelled by novel-reading nursery maids, forci- 
bly ejecting them (our especial pedestrians) 
from the path, — these, and such like hindrances 
to the display of sentiment, would alone, even 
if Lizzie had looked in the mood to be made 
love to, have put, in some sort, a bridle on 
Charley Askew's tongue. Wishing, however, 
to re-assure her by the conviction that she had 
in him a never-failing support and comforter, 
he said, iu his most winning whisper, 

" You are suffering, poor thing. What a 
brute I have been not to notice before that this 
hot sun ^*' 

"Ohl it isn't that!" she exclaims impetu- 
ously. " It is that I am so afraid. I can't help 
dreading hearing you say that after this^ Mr. 
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Temple will not be considered a gentleman any 
longer. Is this so ? I would rather hear the 
truth at once," pleads poor Lizzie, who feels, 
poor foolish mortal, that if the verdict should 
be — as she fully expects will be the case — 
that Society and Guy Temple are henceforth 
to be at odds, life, and the things of life, will 
bear for her a widely different aspect from that 
which they have hitherto in her sight displayed. 
If her husband be not a " gentleman," " what 
good," Lizzie feels inclined to ask herself, " can 
her existence do her ?" 

Charley hesitates for a moment, and then 
says : 

" It all depends whether or not the thing gets 
found out. The French proverb says, * Ce ntest 
pas pecker que pecker en silence.^ " 

*■ But if it skould be known I Oh 1 can't you 
answer a plain question when it's asked you ?" 
And, regardless alike of broughams and peram- 
bulators, and eke of a poulterer's boy, who 
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bearing a trussed fowl for boiliDg, and two 
plucked pigeons on his tray, stands still at ten 
yards off to watch her, Lizzie comes to a dead 
halt upon the trottoir^ and stamps her small foot 
impatiently. 

Charley feels half inclined to be angry. He 
has no key to his companion's besetting sin, 
and having no due to what is passing in her 
mind, is almost beginning to fear that the 
'lawyer fellow," of whom he thinks so little, 
may not be altogether at a discount in the 
opinion of his wife. 

The idea irritates him, and he answers accord- 

inglyj 

" Well, if you vnll know — but mind, you are 

making me tell you ^" 

" I know. Go on," from Lizzie. " Would 
people cut him I Yes, or no !" 

" Yes — I am afraid. But, dear Mrs. Temple, 
why, let me ask you, should people know? 
Surely," and then suddenly recollecting the 
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wheels within wheels which, in some compli- 
cated phases of social life make up its delicate 
machinery, he stopped abruptly, and changing 
the sentence which it was on his tongue ta speak, 
added, *^I conclude that you have not made 
many confidants in the matter ? Tell me now 
honestly, if it be not asking too much, to whom, 
besides myself, have you revealed this mys- 
tery!" 

'* To one person onlyj^ 

«And that oner 

" To Guy's blind brother, Beginald." 

"One of his own family I And you expect 
the secret to be kdpt ? Good Heavens I What 
a child you are 1" 

" You would not say so — I mean, you would 
not doubt Eeginald Temple if you knew him — 
he is so good, so kind, so noble-hearted ; and 
there is nothing he would not do to help me if 
he could." 

The colour which Charley's " Yes " had ban- 
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ished from her cheeks, has, whilst speaking out 
her thoughts of Reginald, returned to them ; 
and never during their brief acquaintance has 
the man who walks by Lizzie Temple's side 
(feeling — notwithstanding the flattering ease 
with which he has persuaded her to depart 
from the strict line of duty — a kind of reveren- 
tial pity mingled with his passion) been more 
ready to acknowledge that of all the fascinating 
women whom he had ever admired or known, 
Guy Temple's strangely situated wife certainly 
bears away the palm. 

" I am sure you are right," he says ; "and 
you must forgive my haste. This is such a 
serious, such an extraordinary case. Not that 
I even pretend to be anxious for anyone con- 
cerned in it but yourself. To save you from 
worry and annoyance, there is nothing that I 
would not do — ^no pledge of secrecy that I 
would not take ; but, as regards the man who 
has brought you into this fix, I shouldn't care, 
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if it wasn't for you — but that makes all the dif- 
ference — ^if he were to be shown up to-morrow. 
And now tell me — for I cannot bear to see that 
despairing look upon your beautiful face — what 
I can do for you ?" 

" Nothing. I only wish that I were dead 1" 

" Dead 1 — with that glorious face ? What, in 
the name of all that is preposterous, do you 
mean ? Am I to understand," he added, almost 
savagely, for there is nothing which jerks a 
man's mind sooner oflfits balance than jealousy, 
"that it is love for your husband which has 
thrown you into this awfully desponding 
mood t" 

She looks at him almost steadily for a mo- 
ment or two, and then says, with a little bitter 
laugh, 

" I don'J; seem to have gained much by trust- 
ing you with my secret. I came here to-day, 
partly, as I told you before, because I was 
wearied of my life, and felt as if I should go mad 
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if I did not make some change in it ; bat my 
chief reason for wanting to see you was that I 
might try and find out, from what you said, 
and your manner, and all that, whether it 
would be safe for me to try, by telling you I 
was married, to alter your opinion of me. And 
now what is it that you do ? Instead of treat- 
ing me as if I were a lady, which I am " 

" Oh I Mrs. Temple, how could you doubt my 
certainty of tJiat f " 

"Ahl but you don't know. Should you 
mind taking just one more turn ?" 

Mind it I Why, if the penalty of his taking 
that one " turn " were to be the loss of all the 
money he had ventured to risk upon the result 
of the " Derby," he would have said " Yes " to 
her proposal. Mind it I when he would have 
walked to the uttermost parts of the earth with 
her for his companion. The idea was simply 
ludicrous ; and Charley, having duly expressed 
himself to this effect, the pair, nothing heeding 
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the encounter of the same gazing nursery-maids, 
to say nothing of the dowagers who had made 
the *' round," and whose elderly eyes might, or 
might not — for they (the self-engrossed pedes- 
trians) never troubled themselves about the 
matter — ^prove ultimately dangerous — turned 
their backs once more upon the road that led to 
Lizzie's unloved home. 

And there — still flanked by the high park 
paUng, and, as before, gwird^id by the Argus 
eyes of many chance passers-by — Lizzie told her 
simple story to about the last man in the world 
with whom it was expedient for her to open out 
her heart. And when all was said, she felt that 
she had found- most perilous consequence, in 
this instance, of trustfulness I — that rarest of 
all human possessions, a friend. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" T AM so glad you agree with me ; but I felt 
-■- sure you would like The Firs. And 
furnishing and beautifying will be such fan." 

And Mrs. Conrad Temple, who, with her hus- 
band and Sir Miles Grafton, had *' run down " to 
inspect the new home on which Con's heiress 
wife had set her heart, actually executed, in the 
exuberance of her spirits, a lively paa de dance 
on the uncarpeted floor of the drawing- 
room. 

It was certainly a charming place, standing, 
as its name implies, in the midst of pine woods, 
with here and there a grand old beech-tree 
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spreading its giant arms afar; and withal, 
there was mnch ornamental planting aronnd the 
house, and great pains had evidently been taken 
by a previous occupant of The Firs to keep the 
woods and grounds in useful as well as in orna- 
mental order. 

" I am afraid that Laura will find very little 
to do," was Sir Miles's remark to Conrad, after 
they had gone, from " garret to basement," all 
over the house. 

But what woman, with the slightest preten- 
sion to skill in decorative art, ever yet admitted 
that she could not improve upon the work which 
another woman had "attempted?" Hardly 
had Laura Temple passed the pretty lodge, 
covered with flowery creepers, when her busy 
fancy commenced its work — a tree planted here — 
a view of a church spire opened there — a diverg- 
ing walk in this direction, and a new flower- 
garden in that I Ah ! what an endless variety 
of amusement (provided there be a long purse 
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* 

to fall back upon) may not a woman find in 
what it pleases her to call ^^ making improve- 
ments." As regards the cost tbereoi^ she too 
often — as was the case with wealthy Lolo — 
thinks of that but little. It is so ntc^ to order 
lots of new things. So delightful to arrange 
them in their places when they come home. Sq 
pleasant to employ people, and feel that one is 
doing good ; and above all, feels grateful Laura, 
it is mich happiness to possess a husband who, 
instead of being supercih'ous, and sneering, and 
seeming (whether he does so or not) not to care 
what she is about, enters into everything with 
lively interest, and never appears to think she 
spends too much ! 

Which, in truth, lier husband does not ; for 
Colonel Temple has that very morning heard the 
good news that his speculation — or rather that of 
his good-natured friend — ^had turned up trumps, 
and that he (Con) is the fortunate possessor of 
twenty thousand pounds I He says nothing about 
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bis good fortune to Laura. A delicacy of feeling, 
with which the "world" would not perhaps credit 
the heir-entail of Temple Court, causes in his 
mind an undefined impression that hU dislike to 
owing everything to her would in some way 
jar against his wife's feelings ; and if the truth 
must be told, Conrad would not much object to 
Laura's getting slightly into monetary trouble, 
and being compelled to come to him — ^her law- 
ful protector — ^for help. JBut, be this as it may, 
Colonel Temple is, on this especial day, almost 
as elated in spirit as bis wife. He has paid 
with a portion of his own fortune the purchase- 
money of The Firs; and, with that spice of 
romance in his nature which is so rare in full- 
grown manhood, the idea is just occurring to 
him that " some day " it will not be " half bad 
fan" to make a present of The Firs to Lolo, 
when he is snrpriBed by hearing that young 
person, who, as a rule, never abuses anyone, 
remark to Sir Miles, 

f2 
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" Tm sorry I asked him — very. I quite agree 
with you that he is detestable " 

"And that is not the only fault he has," 
growled Sir Miles. "But, my dear Laura, I 
will forgive Mr. Hart Davison everything, if 
you will only let me off " 

Laura laughs d gorge dSphyee. " As if that 
were likely," she cries. "And such a bribe, 
too I As if I wanted the horrid man to be for- 
given! 

" You are terribly severe upon your old ad- 
mirer," says Sir Miles, dryly, as, trying to make 
himself at home on a window-seat, he nurses 
one thin knee upon the other, Conrad, mean- 
while, standing by with an amused smile upon 
his handsome face. 

"Mr. Davison never did admire me," Lolo 
says stoutly ; " and you know as well as I do, 
Sir Miles, that it's nonsense to say so. He 
wanted my money, and his uncle coveted it for 
him too." 
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" His uncle 1 — I like that," puts in Conrad, 
laughing. 

"Well, we won't mind who he is," Laura 
(who has no taste for that line of female " fast- 
ness " which consists of allusions such as that 
in which Colonel Temple has just indulged) 
rejoins. " We know (which is quite enough 
for us) what he is — namely, so disagreeable 
that I ought never to have asked him to dine 
with us to-day. I am very sorry now that I 
did so; but it can't be helped, and I expect 
that everyone" (with a playful little nod at 
both her companions as she left them in order 
to inspect alone the kitchen and cellars of The 
Firs) " will behave themselves as well as they 
can." 

" How about your brother Reginald ?" asked 
Sir Miles, when the two men, the younger with 
the inevitable cigar in his mouth, were left — (in- 
halinjg fresh air from the widely-opened window) 
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— ^alone. ** I like that boy/* contimied the Baro- 
net, <^ and I quite hoped we should see a good 
deal of him during the fortnight that you and 
Laura propose to pass in town." 

*' So did I, and I am quite puzzled to know 
what Begy is after. He has promised to dine 
with us to-day, when I shall try and get some- 
thing out of him." 

" What do you say to his being in love, poor 
feUowr 

^^ Poor fellow, indeed I No, I must say that 
that has never occurred to me as likely to hap- 
pen." 

^' And why not! Because a man happens to 
be deprived of <me sense, it needn't follow that 
all the others must be in abeyance." 

"Well, but Regy doesn't seem— don't you 
know t — the kind of fellow to get spoony " 

" In your opinion, my dear fellow, but 1 think 
differently, and I've my reasons for it, too, 
which I will tell you, if you will promise to say 
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nothing to the lad about what 1 am going to 
say." 

" Certainly I won't," Conrad answers, care- 
lessly. He is so conyinced that, on tkU subject, 
at least. Sir Miles can have nothing either in- 
teresting or original to say, that the promise is 
given almost mechanically. Begy in love! 
The idea is one that he finds it impossible, even 
for a single moment, to entertain. 

'< You will be astonished, as I was, only not 
so much so, because you are prepared — excuse 
the Hibemianism — to be startled. The fact is 
that I met your brother Reginald walking yes- 
terday, in a quiet street near Portland Place, 
with — ^whom do you think!" 

" Old Dixon, probably ; but I am a bad hand 
at guessing." 

"No such thing. The * party' was a very 
handsome young woman, with dark eyebrows, 
and a quantity of beautiful fair hair. Does 
that tell you nothing? To me, though I con- 
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fess to feeling very sorry when I made the dis- 
covery, the girl looked uncommonly like old 
John Beamish's niece, pretty Lizzie Fairholme 
of the Lees." 

Conrad is for the moment thoroughly taken 
aback. To doubt the reality of Sir Miles' vision 
* is impossible. The worthy man, who has just, 
by a few lightly-spoken words, shaken the edi- 
fice of a faith stronger, I fear, than that which 
Conrad Temple feels in Holy Writ, is one of 
those clear-sighted, slow-going people who can 
rarely be convicted of a mistake ; and if it were 
true that Regy, the blind brother, who has 
been till now, in Conrad's sight, as a very em- 
blem of virtue, and purity, and truth, is not 
only cognizant of the whereabouts of the girl 
whose disappearance has caused so much sor- 
row to her family, but is in the habit of taking 
clandestine walks with the lost one, why, then, 
farewell, on Conrad Temple's part, to all future 
belief in any soul that lives. 
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'^Reginald and Lizzie Fairholme together! 
It seems hard to believe," he says, and Sir 
Miles (a man at no time over-quick of percep- 
tion, and who, besides, as we have heard him 
say, having a « liking for the lad," entertains for 
him none of the almost reverential feelings with 
-which those who have been familiarly associated 
with Reginald Temple are more or less inspired) 
fails to notice, to its full extent, the outward 
effect which his intelligence has produced on 
his auditor. Colonel Temple seems astonished, 
certainly, but as that was a consequence which Sir 
Miles (one of the kindest-hearted of men) in- 
tended to produce, he would have been some- 
what disappointed had his communication foiled 
in producing the sensation which he expected. 
As "the world goes," Sir Miles was a good 
man, but that " young men will be young men," 
was, to his thinking, one of those patent facts 
on which to reason is simply waste of time. 
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So he Bays quietly, and as if the affair were one 
of every-day occurrence, 

"I thought you would be rather surprised. 
I was not a little so myself I can tell you, when 
I saw them first. Of course there was no 
danger of my being recognized by him^ poor 
fellow I and the girl (she was looking hand- 
somer than ever, though poorlpr dressed,! could 
see that at a glance) was much too busy talking, 
to notice any passers-by. Bather unfortunate, 
though, altogether, isn't it t But what will you 
do? II faut que jeunesse passer And then, 
hearing Laura's rapid step advancing on the 
parquet floor towards them, the subject was with 
tacit accord dropped. 

It was characteristic of the two men that 
neither the one asked, nor the other volunteered 
any information regarding the exact locality 
where the imprudent pair were seen. Conrad's 
anxiety to learn the truth — for he could ill bear 
the threatened shattering of the Temple Court 
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Penates — ^was extreme Nevertheless^ to seek 
for any information, save from the lips of Regi- 
nald himself, never for a moment entered his 
head. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT was a touching little letter of appeal from 
-^ Lizzie that had brought Reginald Temple 
to London. 

" You promised me," the girl wrote, " that if 
I were in any trouble or diflSculty you would 
come to my aid. No poor creature could want 
help more than I do now. Oh I Mr. Reginald, 
won't you come and save me?" 

This was all. There was no signature, so 
that the faithful Dixon, who read it aloud to his 
young master, could only guess— which pro- 
bably he did — from whom the short but compre- 
hensive epistle came. 
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The appeal reached Reginald only the day 
before the visit of Conrad and his wife to Temple 
Court, and, as we have seen, he lost no time in 
endeavouring to do his young sister-iq^-law's 
bidding. 

Many months — for it was now the middle of 
September — had elapsed since Regy had either 
seen or heard from the poor weak vessel whose 
position, subjected as she was, through its pe- 
culiarity, to so many trials and temptations, had 
kept him, ever since he had become aware what 
that position was, in a continual fever of 
anxiety-of anxiety in which (for wrestle as 
valiantly as he would, and did, with human 
thoughts and wishes, the spirit could not always 
obtain the mastery over the flesh) a cruel 
jealousy was often so confusedly entwined and 
mingled in his breast, that Regy, bewildered 
" and beaten down, would sometimes doubt 
whether, in his ardent wish to save and serve 
his brother's wife, he was actuated by one really 
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pure and Christian motive ; whilst the searching 
question, which, in the course of rigid self- 
examination, he sometimes asked himself — the 
question, namely, of whom, whether of his own 
brother, or of Charley Askew, he was so madly 
jealous — ^filled him (so conscious was he of his 
own — ^in his opinion — exceeding sinfulness) with 
shame unutterable. 

Since the interview — ^with the details of 
which the Reader is already acquainted — Regi- 
nald Temple had only once, and that for a short 
half hour at the most, found himself in the 
presence of his sister-in-law. According to a 
promise which she had then made, Lizzie had 
sent to him, when her place of abode was 
changed, her new address, in consequence of 
which he was enabled, when in search of medi- 
cal advice, he, in the month of June following, 
visited London, to call at Number 13, Well 
Street, on " Mrs. Fletcher." 

The short interview proved to be both a try- 
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ing and an nnsatisfactoiy one. Lizzie had not 
spoken three words before the quick ear of 
her visitor enabled him to discover that she was 
changed. The "ring of truth/' which, not- 
withstanding the deceptions she had practised, 
had been in hervoice before^ was wanting now ; 
and in all she said there was an undefinable 
something which betrayed to Reginald that the 
girl who, when he had last talked to her, had 
kept nothing back, was acting a part now. 

To endeavour to force her confidence would 
have been impossible for Reginald — as impos- 
sible as it was for him to peer with those poor 
sightless orbs of his into the blue depths of her 
glorious eyes. It was strange, though, what a 
vivid picture he, in his mind's eye, drew of her. 
Till now he had always thought of Lizzie as 
dressed simply like a country-bred girl, in deli* 
cately-tinted muslins — ^blue,or palestrose colour; 
whereas now, possessing no power, as it seemed 
to him, over his truant imagination, he pictured 
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her to himself (after a portrait he had once 
seen) as a gorgeously-attired lady, in a silken 
dresSy with a necklace round her perfect throat, 
and a circlet of ruby velvet contrasting with 
the creamy whiteness of her arms. 

As he sat listening to the low, sweet 
voice, uttering unmeaning platitudes, the un- 
happy lad, totally unable to replace by re- 
ality the vivid picture which Fancy (over 
which he had for the moment entirely lost 
control) had placed before him, felt his brain 
begin to turn (you must remember, indulgent 
Reader, that Lizzie had been his only love) 
beneath the strain which it was called upon to 
endure. In flight appeared to him his sole 
escape from the danger of speaking forbidden 
words — words which only a brief madness could 
have wrong from him ; and therefore, with an 
abruptness for which Lizzie strove in vain after- 
wards to account, he rose to say " good-bye." 

"You are not going already, surely?'* Lizzie 
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asked. ** You have hardly sat down, and I 
have so much to say to you." 

But he was not to be persuaded. His tem- 
ples throbbed to bursting, and in little gasps, 
holding her hand in his, he managed to stam- 
mer out, "Thanks — not now. But if you 
should ever want me, ever be in trouble, and 
feel you want a friend, do not forget that there 
is one at Temple Court who only lives to be of 
service to you." 

She promised to bear his words in mind ; and 
the next moment his place was empty. 

True though the words were, and spoken 
out of the fulness of his heart, yet Regy 
did most devoutly (I use the word advisedly) 
hope and pray that it might be long before 
such another trial as that which he had just 
gone through would be meted out to him. In 
the meantime, the poor lad wrestled hard, and 
"not as one that fighteth the air," with the 
enemy that did oppress him. The combat was 
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a long and arduous one, but he won, poor lad, 
the costly victory, and thenceforth 

The phantoms of his soul had fled 
Into the night, and he was left alone 
With that deep sadness which doth eyer dwell 
Upon the brink of tears I 

It will, methinks, surprise none of my hearers 
to learn that the hearing of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as regarded 
her story from Lizzie Temple's lips, did not in 
the least degree tend to relax the " pursuit " of 
her which Charley Askew — ^when labouring 
under a widely different impression regarding 
his beautiful trouvaille — ^had commenced. 

But though still determined (so determined, 
indeed, that his intended victim would have 
shuddered with positive fear could she have 
overheard the fierce vows he swore to himself 
anent her) that she should not escape his snares, 
Lizzie's wily and experienced confidant drew 
this deduction from his better knowledge of her 
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charaxjter — the deduction, namely, that Guy 
Temple's wife was still far too pure of heart for 
any hasty measures on his part to be producti\re 
of aught save iniin to his cause. 

Notwithstanding the " pull, " as Charley 
would have phrased it, in his favour, which 
Guy's despicable conduct, as regarded bot|;i his 
own and his wife's honour, gave to his would- 
be supplanter in Lizzie's affections, the latter's 
unprincipled admirer could not, for many a day 
after he had learned the full and true particulars 
of Mrs. Temple's history, flatter himself that he 
had done much more than open the prelimi- 
naries of battle. 

I recollect (the anecdote is recalled to me by 
my heroine's situation) hearing, not long ago, of 
fs New York gentleman — one of the golden youth 
of that luxurious City (a Due de Richelieu, per- 
haps, in his way) — who, after having avowedly 
spent a year in devotion to a young married 
lady (following in her footsteps, not only 
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across the Atlantic, but over the greater part of 
the Continent of Europe), was asked on his rfe- 
turn, by a treacherous friend, how his fortunes 
sped. 

" Well," responded the Yankee, nasalling (if I 
may be allowed to coin the word) from the 
depths of the rocking-chair in which, with a 
sherry-cobbler beside him, he was taking his 
evening exercise — " well, I guess I've lowered 
her moral tone con-siderably." 

Now, although to affirm that no portion of the 
•deterioration alluded to by the "Delmonico" 
.^andy had as yet alloyed the innate purity of 
Lizzie Temple's nature, would be devoid of truth, 
there remained for her a safeguard, unshaken 
hitherto, which might be for her a " very present 
help in time of danger." Of the three short com- 
mandments which, in comparison with the other 
seven, are rarely by professing Christians broken 
— fA«threewhich,standingastheydointheChurch 
Catechism in battle array together, were in our 
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childhood's days so easily repeated, there was 
not one (as yet) which Lizzie in the depths of 
her still innocent heart, felt it possible (beset 
though she was by her new friend's dangerous 
sophistries) that she could ever be brought so 
low as to infringe. 

I hardly think it was altogether to " Re- 
ligion" — so-called, that the keeping of this 
young wife so far straight was owing. It was 
partly pride (for our evil qualities sometimes 
stand us in good stead, and the loss of .'* caste" 
would be, as we well know, in this young 
woman's estimation, a terrible thing) which 

* 

caused her, sometimes for several weeks to- 
gether, to utterly snub, and often refuse even 
to see thie man who " loved her beauty" — there 
could be no doubt on that score — " passing well." 
As a rule, it was almost solely when Guy made 
himself especially disagreeable that Lizzie per- 
mitted her thoughts to dwell dangerously on 
the vast superiority of the man who was not her 
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husband to the one who was. Should she, how- 
ever, fall now, it will be no longer in ignorance 
of the precipice before her that she will take 
the fatal step, for Lizzie understands at last 
that there is peril in her path. 

The facility and quickness with which the 
habit of deceiving had become, as it were, 
second nature to this girl, who, before she was 
tempted (for the sake of gratifying her silly 
ambition) to lie to her best and oldest friend, 
had been, as Farmer Beamish sometimes boast- 
ed, ** as honest-speaking a gell as you'd wish to 
see," ought alone to have been sufficient to 
teach her the truth of the proverb that fadlis 
descensus Averni. And Lizzie Temple, as I have 
just said, was so taught — ^and although unable, 
especially when Guy was cross or rude, or when 
she felt very tired of her own society — to always 
resist the temptation of allowing Charley Askew 
to join her in her walks, she attempted to excuse 
herself on the plea, not only that her husband 
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deserved to be deceived, but that — as she was 
only amusing herself, and that Colonel Askew, 
knowing that she was a married woman, could 
only behave towards her as a friend — no harm 
could accrue to anyone from her conduct. 

And after this fashion, and with Lizzie com- 
placently holding these convictions, matters 
went on quietly enough for awhile — went on, 
in short, till the fact that Charley not only 
intended, but was felt by her to be, some- 
thing more than a friend, began to make itself 
only too apparent to both. Colonel Askew had 
long chafed against the hitherto seemingly in- 
surmountable difficulty of persuading Lizzie to 
meet him elsewhere, save in what he contemptu- 
ously called the " high road." He had use^ 
arguments without end to induce her, when the 
husband who had so greatly wronged her, and 
for whom she did not even profess to care, 
should be well out of the way, to vary the scene 
of her daily exercise, but in vain. The keen 
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instinct that " scents " danger from afar, and 
which is given to the weak for their protection, 
endowed this foolish girl with just enough of 
prudence to enable her for a time, at least, to 
turn a deaf ear to plans for her amusement, 
which, under less exceptional circumstances, 
would certainly have found much favour in her 
sight. For Lizzie dearly loved the country, 
and all that to it belonged. To her the delight 
of wandering at " dewy eve " beneath the fra- 
grant shade of ancient hawthorns, would be 
only equalled by just such a row upon the 
moonlit river as Colonel Askew proposed, that, 
on some lovely day in June, when Guy Temple 
would be away in Circuit, he (Charley), and 
the wife whose lonely hours were so many, 
should enjoy together. 

** I can't — ^indeed you must not tempt me — I 
should be so afraid 1" she says. But her eyes 
sparkle, and, like a child that dreams of a 
gladsome holiday, she cannot hide the long- 
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ing which she feels for this great pleasure. 

" Afraid 1 — of what!" he whispers; and for 
the first time, the fair cheek that is so near his 
own blushes hotly (for the subtle poison is be- 
ginning to act) beneath a gaze the meaning of 
which a "girl of the period" would not have 
taken a hundredth part of the time to under- 
stand. 

" Not of me^ surely f " he continues. " You 
ought to know by this time that your slightest 
wish is law to me, and I can see by your face 
that you would like the drive to Bushey Park 
on Thursday— is it not sol — and an hour's 
boating on the river 1 You have so little to 
amuse you. How you can endure it is more, 
than I can understand." 

Lizzie, who holds in her hand a sprig of 
flowering lilac, which she has bought of a street 
flower-girl, laughs a little sadly, as she rejoins, 

" I don't pretend to say that I find it cheer- 
ful in Well Street; and then to have the 
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Spring and Summer go hy without having 
flowers to see and smell I It seems so unna- 
tural, and the stuffiness of that horrid house 
will seem stuffier still, while the scent — ^how de- 
licious the perfume is ! — of those sweet lilac- 
flowers reminds me of my dear old home." 

" You should have had a fresh bouquet every- 
day — the best that Covent Garden could pro- 
duce, only it would not, you told me, have been 
safe." 

She interrupts him almost passionately. 

*' How you must despise me !" she exclaims, 
" for all these mean, deceiving tricks, and how 
different I must seem to the ladies*' (Lizzie's 
flxed idea, you ' see, is cropping up again !) 
"whom you are accustomed to. I wonder 
whether I shall ever be like them? — ever be 

able to But what a goose I am to talk in 

this way I It makes me feel as I do when I 
am alone; and when I am with you, I like 
everything to be different 1" 
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On this " hint "^-one, however, which was 
certainly not intended to be taken as such — 
Charley returned to the subject of the " excur- 
sion," on which he had set his heart. To repeat 
the arguments he used, and the entreaties with 
which he endeavoured to enforce them, would 
be worse than needless. Suffice it to say that 
Lizzie sometimes playfally, but aljvays to ap- 
pearance steadfastly, refused to agree to his 
proposal, insomuch that Charley, to whom non- 
success was as novel as it was unpleasant, had 
begun, when a few drops of rain suggested the 
wisdom of bringing the tete-h-tete to a close, to 
show incipient signs of suUenness. 

When they found themselves within a couple 
of hundred yards of Lizzie's abode, Colonel 
Askew, in a polite, conventional way, says, as 
he shakes hands with her, 

" I must wish you good-bye now, for a long 
time, I fear. I am thinking of taking a fellow's 
duty in Dublin " 
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He is not allowed to proceed, for Lizzie strikes 
in (conventional laws being decidedly at a dis- 
count with lier) almost vehemently — 

" Going away 1 Oh ! Colonel Askew, you 
cannot mean it I And you the only friend I 
have I" 

She looks piteonsly in his face, her sweet lip 
quivering, butthepresentisnomoment,as Charley 
who has his senses tolerably under control, com* 
prebends, for yielding. He has played his trump 
card, and is not going, if he knows it, to throw 
away the game. He speaks coldly at first, for 
he did not wish to conceal from Lizzie that her 
reftisal had greatly angered him. 

*' If you could tell me," he says, " any good 
that my remaining here can do, I will give up, 
at the cost of any inconvenience to myself, 
going to Dublin now ; but when you make me 
feel — ^yes, feely and very cruelly, too, that you do 
not trust me, that you cannot consider me as a 
friend — what is the use, as I said before, of my 
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living the life that tries me '* — he was going to 
say "like the devil," but he checked himself in 
time, and substituted the words, " which makes 
me miserable, and is of no* earthly use to 
you !" 

For a moment or two she was silent, but none 
the less did Charley Askew feel persuaded that 
" the day " was gained I The masternstroke of 
policy, none the lees efficient from being old 
and often tried, did not fail, in the case of this 
inexperienced young woman, to do its normal 
work. Her life, till Guy Temple made his ap- 
pearance on the scene, had been so completely 
the reverse of sensational, and it had so seldom 
fallen to her lot to " play a part," that, when 
called upon to display her proficiency in that 
eminently useful branch of female education, 
she broke down deplorably. All the more de- 
plorably, and with a more hopeless collapse, for 
the reason that then and there Lizzie Temple 
first made the discovery that she loved the man 
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whom she had juet^ in snch piteous accents, im- 
plored not to leave her to her feite ! 

The threatened rain has come to nothing, and 
once more Lizzie is walking slowly under the 
shade of the fresh green trees, with the tempter 
lingering hy her side. The experience of the 
last ten minutes (for a not much longer space of 
time has elapsed since Lizzie shuddered over 
the fear that the Mend in whom she so rashly 
trusted would '* leave her in this bleak world 
alone") has worked a great change (one in 
which Charley — ^being not slow to notice — 
greatly rejoiced), not only in this impulsive 
girl's countenance and manner, but in the 
thoughts and feelings which it is so little in her 
power to disguise. As little able to disguise as 
to subdue and keep in order; for before the 
beautiful face, bearing still the traces of emo- 
tions such as Lizzie had never in her lifetime 
known till now, was once more turned home- 
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.ward, Bhe had given the pronuse-as her com- 
panion phrased it — "to permit herself for an 
hour or two, to be happy 1" 
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He is not allowed to proceed, for Lizzie strikes 
in (conventional laws being decidedly at a dis- 
count with Iter) almost vehemently — 

" Going away I Oh 1 Colonel Askew, you 
cannot mean it I And you the only friend I 
have I" 

She looks piteonsly in his face, her sweet Up 
quivering, but thepresent is no m oment, as Charley 
who has his senses tolerably under control, com* 
prehends, for yielding. He has played his trump 
card, and is not going, if he knows it, to throw 
away the game. He speaks coldly at first, for 
he did not wish to conceal from Lizzie that her 
refusal had greatly angered him. 

" If you could tell me," he says, " any good 
that my remaining here can do, I will give up, 
at the cost of any inconvenience to myself, 
going to Dublin now ; but when you make me 
feel — ^yes, feeU and very cruelly, too, that you do 
not trust me, that you cannot consider me as a 
friend — what is the use, as I said before, of my 
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living the life that tries me " — ^he was going to 
say "like the devil," but he checked himself in 
time, and substituted the words, " which makes 
me miserable, and is of no* earthly use to 
you V* 

For a moment or two she was silent, but none 
the less did Charley Askew feel persuaded that 
" the day " was gained I The masternstroke of 
policy, none the less efficient from being old 
and often tried, did not fail, in the case of this 
inexperienced young woman, to do its normal 
Work. Her life, till Guy Temple made his ap- 
pearance on the scene, had been so completely 
the reverse of sensational, and it had so seldom 
fallen to her lot to " play a part," that, when 
called upon to display her proficiency in that 
eminently useful branch of female education, 
she broke down deplorably. All the more de- 
plorably, and with a more hopeless collapse, for 
the reason that then and there Lizzie Temple 
first made the discovery that she loved the man 
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CHAPTER VII. 

f T may appear strange, but nevertheless the 
-*- fact is so, that with the discovery that she 
loved the man whom she had so long called her 
friend, there came also to Lizzie her first true 
and real sense of guilt, in that she had de- 
ceived her husband. The cause of this conjuno- 
tion of feeling may possibly have been this, 
that now, for the first time, Mrs. Temple be- 
lieved herself to be weak, and on a sense of 
weakness, humility, and eke contrition, do 
sometimes follow. 

On her return from her walk, she found a 
short note from Guy, in which he informed 
her that it was his pleasure to dine that day in 
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Well Street. There was a postscript to the 
effect that ^'Miss B." was rather worse than 
better. 

Now, on the receipt of this marital epistle, it 
clearly behoved Mistress Lizzie to lose no time 
in making sure that a repast infinitely bet- 
ter than would have sufficed for her would 
be in readiness for her autocrat. This, how- 
ever, she — ^partly from pre-occupation of mind, 
and also because, as she afterwards told Guy, 
the postscript gave her something else to think 
about — neglected to do, and therefore — ^but this 
is forestalling — the meal provided by Mrs. 
Payne was certainly, to say the least of it, not 
appetising. 

Meanwhile, Lizzie, with a book in her hand, 
which she did not even attempt to read, gave 

« 

herself up, as she sat in the only tolerably com- 
fortable chair (the chair consequently which she 
would be expected, on his entrance, to give 
up to Guy) which the " second floor parlour " 

VOL. in. H 
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contained, and delivered herself up to thought. 
To thoughts which ran no risk of being dull 
and unexciting now, for not only had her rela- 
tions with Charley Askew assumed a novel, and, 
certainly, a not tamer character, but there was 
the daily increasing chance of Miss Bainbridge's 
death making ere long a very decided change 
in her (Lizzie's) existence. Both before and 
since his marriage, Guy had made no secret of 
the &ct that ike one of his ** people" whose dis- 
approbation of his conduct he had the most cause 
to fear, was his godmother and cousin, the rich 
old maid, with whom he lived as a son, and who 
all but acknowledged him in gloomy, respectable 
Gloucester Place to be her heir. At her death — 
at least, so had Lizzie been taught to think — her 
own marriage would be made public, and the 
longed-for days of her ladyhood would begin. 
In the early period of her married life, when 
her conscience was more tender than it after- 
wards became, she had more than once re- 
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proached herself for a feeling — which almost 
amounted to a wish, check it sharply as she 
might — that Miss Bainbridge would soon die, 
and leave her riches to others ; and now — now 
when the poor old lady was about — according 
to report, at least — to go ere long the way of 
all flesh, lo I young Mrs. Temple, instead of 
being in the slightest degree elated at the 
thought, found herself almost wishing that 
things could go on as they were. 

Nor can we, when we remember that Lizzie 
was now acquainted with Guy's strongest of all 
reasons for concealing his marriage, be surprised 
that so it should be. Since that terrible dis- 
covery of her husband's shame had burst upon 
Lizzie's mind, a feeling which at times almost 
amounted to loathing, was added to the con- 
tempt with which her husband had before con- 
trived to inspire her. And it was to this man, 
as she often told herself, that she was bound for 
life ; whilst to save him from open shame it was 

II 2 
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more than probable that the sacrifice of her 
reputation would be demanded I 

^^Were Miss Bainbridge to die to-morrow, 
and leave Guy £5,000 a year" (this was the 
bitter thought which tortured poor Lizzie's 
busy brain), " / should be none the better for 
it. The date of our marriage must still remain, 
if possible^ a secret ; and — well, any way, shame 
must fall, in some shape or other, on the inno- 
cent." And the imhappy young woman, who 
had lately begun to suspect that another and a 
more guiltless life than hers might be blighted 
by the cruel complication of mysteries which 
Guy Temple's wickedly deceptive conduct had 
brought about, leant her languid head, adorned 
with its rich masses of &ir hair, against the 
well-besmoked antimacassars (adapted as a pre- 
cautionary measure by careful Mrs. Payne), and 
gave way to a flood of weary tears. 

I greatly fear that some of my readers — 
charitable ones to boot — ^may, when they learn 
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that this young wife (who is already chargeable 
with more than enough of faults and short- 
comings) feels none of that inward rejoicing at 
the thought of becoming a mother, of which poets 
and novelists have written more than enough, 
will be still more strongly prejudiced against 
her. In her excuse I have but little to urge, 
save that, in the first place, her path, poor child, 
is beset with much difficulty and trial ; and, in 
the next, that " love," as the French saying has 
it, " ne se commande pas /" 

Whether the creature whom she is expected 
to love by order be the husband who morally 
tortures her, or the child who physically 
causes the extreme of discomfort to the woman 
whose duty it is to endure^ I still venture boldly 
to maintain that for her to do more than patiently 
submit ought not to be required of her, and 
will not be so. 

Bat, be this as it may, it is certain that poor 
Lizzie, instead of being cheered by the prospect 
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before her, felt that the news which she would 
one day be compelled to impart to her husband 
would be fully as unwelcome to him, as the dis- 
covery of her situation had been worrying to her- 
self, Guy's temper had been growing terribly ir- 
ritable of late. One cause of which (the only one 
that he revealed to her, for he was not, as we 
know, of a communicative disposition) was to be 
found in his increasing money difficulties. To 
young men of a self-indulgent turn, and to those 
especially who under no circumstances would 
have shown an aptitude for "cutting their 
coats according to their cloth," vague expecta- 
tions — of the kind which had, for some time 
past, been keeping Guy Temple afloat — are 
generally the reverse of blessings. I would not, 
however, desire the reader to infer that Master 
Guy was in difficulties on a large scale. The 
man had not in his system enough "go" for 
that. The one mad act of worse than impm- 
dence, of which Lizzie's glorious beauty was the 
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cause, had been followed by no other acts of 
lunacy. As we have seen, he fitted up no 
golden cage for the bright bird which he had 
caught and caged. On the contrary, it tolerably 
soon came to be more on his own mSntM plaiairs 
than on hers that he expended his superfluous 
cash. To a woman possessed of a qtumtum suff. 
of spirits, the being made to feel that the ex- 
pense of her board and lodging is held a griev- 
ance by the man who pays for the same, is a 
state of things very hard to endure patiently ; 
and during the past months there had been 
moments not a few when Lizzie's proud 
nature revolted so passionately against the 
bitter sense of mortification, that she was ready 
to accept almost any fate sooner than submit 
any longer to the trials which she had in a 
great measure brought upon herself. And then 
would come the perilous comparisons — "jSi 
would not be rude and unkind to me I" " He 
would not grudge me pleasure, and think 
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nothing of leaving me, day after day, and even- 
ing after evening, alone I" 

Silly talk this ! . The talk of a woman who 
has never asked herself (in other words) the 
pithy question, 

^^Thiiik joa if lAura had been Petrardi^B wife. 
He would haye written sonnets all his life?" 

'* To have, or not to have^ that is the question t" 
Uavant et taprh ! Ah ! me, to think that the 
lover from whose lips fall only words sweet as 
his own kisses, would, were he to step into the 
crabbed husband's shoes, become, in all proba- 
bility, quite as matter-of-fact, if not indeed as 
great a '* brute" and "curmudgeon" as ever 
tried the temper of a good woman, or tormented 
an ill-disposed one into guilt ! 

The traces of tears were still visible on 
Lizzie's long, dark eyelashes, when a knock at 
the door, struck by no patient hand, causes her 
to start, and if not actually to tremble — for she 
has good country-bred nerves — at least to 
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breathe somewhat short and pantingly. For, 
alas ! Lizzie, during the two hours that she has 
passed in that not very healthy reverie, has for- 
gotten all about Guy's note, and now there 
flashes before her mental vision the horrible 
truth that her evening meal is to consist only of 
tea, a Yorkshire cake (Lizzie has a weakness 
for Yorkshire cakes, and likes them well but- 
tered), and some of that excellent and refresh- 
ing vegetable known to worthy Mrs. Payne as 
" creases." 

What is to be done T Literally nothing, for 
the foot which has not, it is to be feared, much 
" music in it " for Mrs. Temple, is already ** on 
the stairs;" and, rising from her chair, with 
rather a guilty look on her fair flushed face, 
she comes forward to greet the husband whom 
for three days — for Guy had again been visit- 
ing his friends at Sunnyside — she had not set 
eyes on. 

They kiss one another, of course—^the quiet. 
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unemotional salute of long-wedded married 
people ; and Lizzie is nineteen, with her blood 
ftiU of wild unrest, and with a longing in her 
heart for the love which in some women 

'^ Is bom in them — ^with them so intenBe, 
It is their very spirit — not a sense !" 

** It has been such a lovely day 1" she stam- 
mers, '' that I stayed out late, and — I am so 
«orry — ^I forgot to say anything about your 
dinner." 

To her surprise and relief^ for she felt over- 
wrought, and as if a hasty or even a loud 
word might be the signal for her tears to flow 
again, Guy took no notice of a confession which, 
had not his mind been pre-occupied, would cer- 
tainly have called forth some not wholly unde- 
served reproach. 

** Where have you been all day t" he asks. 
•* I wanted to see you, and left the note myself 
— a great nuisance, as I had to walk all the 
way back to Belgravia to do a commission 
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about Bome stupid worsted-work for my mo- 
ther." 

^* Perhaps it was for Reginald," Lizzie says. 
^'You told me once that he amuses himself, 
poor fellow, with woman's work now. But, 
Guy, something is the matter, I am sure — what 
is it? Is Miss Bainbridge much worse? or 
have you had bad news from Temple Court t" 

He is standing with his back towards her, his 
broad, rather stooping shoulders obscuring the 
light that struggles through the ill-cleaned 
window through which he is gazing. You may 
be sure that Lizzie contrasts not only them (id 
estj the shoulders), but the man's position, and 
« his slowness in responding to her questions, 
with the slight, well set-up figure, and the 
hanging upon her every word, which are oharac- 
teristic of that other man, who, if he were her 
husband, would probably conduct himself very 
much as Guy is doing. It is so " rude," she 
says to herself^ not to answer her ; and if she 
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has felt before, remembering her fatal promise, 
some twinge of conscience, those prickings of 
the half-forgotten monitor within have (under 
this fresh provocation) ceased for a while from 
troubling her. 

At last he speaks, but his words, in which 
thought for himself alone is manifested, have 
reference solely to that well-loved one. 

♦*I must dine at the Club, it seems," he, 
without looking round at his young wife, re- 
marks. " It is a bore, because it costs money, 
and — ^but," feeling in his empty pockets, "I 
have forgotten my purse — ^left it in my even- 
ing coat. However, you can lend me a sove- 
reign," he adds, facing about so as to confront 
the flushed cheek and curling lip of the girl 
who BO utterly despises him for a selfishness of 
which he is simply unconscious. 

"Indeed I can't," she answers boldly — ^for 
Lizzie is one of those women who can for a 
" spurt " be very valiant, but who collapses en- 
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tirely when the spur of excitement no longer 
pricks the sides of her intent. ** You might just 
as well ask me for a thousand-pound note, if 
there are such things," and she laughs, to quote 
a French expression^ du b(mt dee Ihres, as she 
draws from her pocket a tiny and rather shabby 
porte^monnaye. "There," she says, as Guy 
thinks, defiantly, a conclusion which does not 
improve his temper, ''I possess exactly nine- 
pence hal^enny — ^two silver pieces, and the 
rest in copper, and if you can dine upon 
that " 

^' Don't be absurd I" he breaks in angrily. 
"You take such wrong times to be facetious 
and witty ^" 

" Do 1 1 I haven't much choice in the mat- 
ter," Lizzie retorts bitterly. " It is rather 
praiseworthy of me, I think, to be &cetious at 
all." 

He looks at her with an expression that is 
nearly akin to wonder in his light grey eyes. 
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There is a change, but one which he is quite 
incapable of analysing, in thia girl who has 
hitherto appeared to take life so quietly that 
not a shadow of fear lest any ill-conduct or im- 
prudent proceedings on her part might increase 
the difficulties with which he has to contend, has 
ever yet crossed his path. Hitherto — so entire 
has been his conviction that either Lizzie's de- 
votion to himself or her freedom from the vice 
of coquetry, or some equally invaluable safe- 
guard, renders her invulnerable to the shafts of 
other men's admiration — ^that the danger of 
leaving her so much alone is one which he has 
completely ignored. Guy has, in short, be- 
lieved so entirely both in himself and his wife, 
that, if his story ends by his losing her, it will 
be no more than he has a right to expect. 

He looks at her, as I before said, for a few 
moments wonderingly, and then says, 

" I should like to know what you have done 
with all that money I gave you 1" 
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*^AU that money 1 Oh, Guy, it was more 
than a fortnight ago, and only five pounds 
then I If you will look at Mrs. Payne's book, 
you will see that it is not my fault. I don't 
think " — in a lowered tone — " that I have had 
all the things she puts down." 

" Not half of them, I'll be bound," Guy says, 

more amiably — so much more amiably, indeed, 

» 
and the change in his tone is so sudden that 

Lizzie in her turn is puzzled what to think. 

"Most of these women who let lodgings are 

such confounded cheats that it makes one quite 

long to get out of their clutches." 

" Indeed it does," Lizzie, falling at once into 
the trap, says. "And, Guy, do you know, I 
am almost sure she is beginning to think we 
have not much money left ^'* 

"She is about right there," Guy b^'saks in 
cheerfully ; for he has conceived an idea, capable, 
as he hopes and expects, of taking the sting, 
for the present, at least, out of that melancholy 
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fact. " The truth of the matter, my dear Lizzie, 
k " (and Guy, having made himself as comfort- 
able in the chair vacated by his wife as circum- 
stances admitted of^ began rather nervously 
playing with the fringe of her tunic as she stood 
near him) — " the truth of the matter is, that we 
cannot by any possibility go on living in this 
way any longer." 

« Really I I am so glad 1" 

" Humph 1 I hope you will say so when you 
hear more. One reason, I must tell you, why 
I thought of dining here to-day was that we 
might talk this matter over together. But, in 
the first place, you must answer me a question 
or two. Where does your uncle, Mr. Beamish, 
imagine you to be now I" 

** With an English family in France. Is it 
not horrible t Dear old man I One of the chief 
reasons for my being glad that the mystery is, 
as you say, coming to an end, is that then there 
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will be no longer any necessity for deceiving 
him." 

She speaks qnite confidently, for in truth she 
has for the moment forgotten the " complica- 
tion " which renders Guy's future and her own 
so terribly difficult to unravel. There is, too, a 
lively assurance in her tone, which, whilst it 
raises a wild panic in her husband's breast, pro- 
vokes him exceedingly to wrath. Springing 
from his seat with a bound which must, Lizzie 
thinks, have set the lodger in the room below 
marvelling greatly what ccmld be going on above 
stairs, Guy, fixing his wife sternly, says, in a 
fierce whisper, 

"It seems to me that you don't know the 
least what you're saying. The mystery, as you 
call it, is not very much more likely to come to 
an end now than it was nine months ago ; and 
as to not going on deceiving your ancle, that's 
just what I'm coming to. We've come to that 
point (and there's no mincing the matter any 

VOL. III. I 
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longer) that yon mutt go back to the Lees— ^— " 

" I — go — ^back — ^to — the — Lees 1 " she lite- 
rally gasps ; whilst Guy, nothing heeding the 
interruption, continnes^^ 

" Yes, there is no help for it. You must be 
supposed to have lost your — what d'ye call it f 
— situation — Gad! how low it all sounds! — 
and to be tired of your governess freak. After 
that, I suppose that nothing can be easier than 
for you to remain at your uncle's. Don't you 
think BO I Eh I Why can't yon speak f 

For a moment or two, she literally cannot 
answer him; but suddenly her tongue seems 
loosened, and her words pour forth like a 
torrent. 

*^ You ask me if I will go back as Lizsde Fair- 
holme to the Lees ; and I say ' No ' to that ten 
thousand times I Why, what a mean, disgrace- 
ful creature you must think me I Back to the 
Lees ! Guy, you must be mad even to think of 
such a thing !" 
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^' And you must be mad, or worse, to speak 
to me in this way. I tell yon I have no money 
left ; and there is no course left for us but the 
one that I propose. Now, what do you say to 
ihatr 

" Just what I said before — I will not do it." 

" Will not I Do you remember nothing ? Is 
all that I have done for you to go for nothing?*' 

•* What you have done for me /" she repeats 
slowly, and with bitter scorn, her " manners " 
utterly overlooked in the mad excitement into 
which Guy's words have lashed her. "And 
pray what Aave you done? Say — I require an 
answer I" And the large passionate eyes, in^- 
stead of wincing, flash fire across Guy's wrath- 
ful, wondering stare. 

"Well, if you want to know," he answers, 
coarsely, " I did my best, by marriage, to make a 
lady of you. For ill-temper and innate vul- 
garity of course / can't be answerable; and 
now, as you are not exactly what's called 

i2 
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* pleasant company,' I shall leave you to your 
own reflections. I haven't the least doubt 
you'll buckle to ; and so ta ta'^ 

But if Guy Temple fancied that the " play " 
was over, he found himself unpleasantly mis- 
taken, for the curtain drew up for another act, 
and he was forced to sit it out. 

His last unpardonable rudeness touched Liz- 
zie on her tenderest point, and sent her blood 
up quite to fever heat. 

" Will you please tell me," she says, with 
outward calm, " whether what I've heard is 
true — namely, that by marriage a man lifts a 
woman to his rank in life ?" 

" Quite true," he sneers. " Unless the lady 
is of Royal Blood ; and that, I think, is not 
exactly a case in point." 

" Quite true," she says, her bosom heaving, 
and her proud lips white with passion. " I am 
^s much a princess as you are a gentleman. 
More need not be said." 
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And having so spoken, she is passing him, 
with head erect, towards the door, when Guy 
grasps her by the arm, aifd holds it as tightly 
as though his fingers were a " vice." 

" What the do you mean ?" he says, in a 

hoarse whisper, for instinct, despite his violent 
agitation, warns him to hide his disgraceful 
secret still. " Do you know the meaning of 
what youVe dared to say I" 

" Quite well. Only it is painful to explain it. 
But," lowering her voice, whilst in a somewhat 
absurd way of putting the matter, the terrible 
truth breaks from her lips, " a gentleinan would 
have told his College when he became a married 
man; and a gentleman who did not do so 
would be ^" 

" Stop, for God's sake, Lizzie I" exclaims the 
miserable man. ^'It was horrible weakness — 
wickedness — what you will. But I did it for 
love of you 1 Won't you do your best to save 
mef 
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The sight of his distress moves Lizzie to com- 
passion, though it utterly fails to touch her 
heart. She promises to do her best, for the 
sake of the child unborn (that secret; is revealed 
quite abruptly to Guy, and, in his dire distress, 
is hardly noticed by him), to guard the wretched 
mystery from the world ; but the curl of con- 
tempt for the man who thinks only of himself 
has not yet left the beautiful lip, when Guy, 
slinking from Well Street like a beaten hound, 
goes in quest of the best dinner that credit can 
procure for him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE days — ^a oiroumstance not so unusual as 
to require any especial mention of the fact 
-^sped on, and the one drew near to which 
Lizzie looked forward with a feverish eagerness 
in which the element of fear formed a component 
part. 

"Lovely weather, though there w no sun," 
was Charley's first remark, as he and Lizzie 
(how little he guessed the pace at which her 
heart was galloping) dashed along the Fulham 
Road in a vehicle the like of which Mrs. Temple 
had never been seated in before— that is, a gentle- 
man's private cab, 

" I am glad the day is dull," Lizzie manages 
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to say. She is terribly averse — like the foolish 
child she is — to seemiDg fidghtened. - " The sun- 
shine makes ray dress look so awfully shabby.", 

" Yon poor little thing I" he says, looking at 
the perfect profile (for she dares not meet his 
gaze), after a fashion which too plainly betrays 
that he feels his victim is secure. " It is such a 
frightful idea " — touching the well-bred chestnut 
with his whip as he spoke — " that you should 
want any one thing you cannot get. If only I 
might hope " 

Lizzie interrupted him with a laugh. 

"It is a much more frightful idea, /think," 
she says, "that you should be whipping the 
horse to make him go faster, when 1 want to be 
out the whole day. Please to let him go slow, it 
is 80 nice to be driven in an easy carriage like 
this. And it is quite a new pleasure to me. 
Uncle Beamish — ^you remember, don't you I 
that I told you about him, and how good he 
always was to me t Well, his tax-cart was so 
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dreadfully rough, I was very nearly jolted out 
of it sometimes. Afterwards I never forgot to 
hold by the side. But there is no need to do that 
here. I don't think I could jump out if 'I tried." 

" Which I hope you have no intention of 
doing," retorts Charley, with a smile. At which 
simple remark Lizzie indulges in a little rippling 
laugh that discloses, through the short black 
veil she wears, fully enough of small milk-white 
teeth to set a calmer head than Charley Askew 
wears upon his shoulders whirling wildly. 

There is silence between them for a minute 
or two, a silence caused by the temporary em- 
barraa of an over-crowded thoroughfare. Caval- 
ry-soldiers, omnibusses, carriages of all sizes and 
descriptions, jumbled together with policemen 
and foot-passengers in an apparently insepara- 
ble mass, when lo I in another minute, as though 
touched by a conjurer's wand, all is smooth, 
and in good order again, and then — even as 
other and better men's quadrupeds are doing — 
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Charley Askew's brilliant chestnut is spanking 
away again (for our rauS is too old a hand to 
waste valuable time by attending to Lizzie's 
request) ' towards the bourn to which he is 
bound. 

After casting one or two sidelong glances at 
the pensive face by his side, it suddenly occurs 
to Charley to ask his companion what she is 
thinking of. That he is the fortunate subject 
of her reverie, he entertains no more doubt 
than he does of the certainty that when Mrs. 
Temple hears the question, she will return the 
stereotyped ** nothing " for an answer. But, 
albeit truth is not in such a case to be reason- 
ably expected, the blush and smile will be Na- 
ture's own, and with them in prospect, he 
says, 

" I am going to be awfully rude, but I do 
want to know so very much what is occupying 
your mind. Ever since that fourteennstone 
policeman seized that small, innocent-looking 
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boy by the collar, you've been in a regular 
brown study ; and I don't think it fair — upon 
my soul I don't 1" and Charley, trying hard to 
look plaintive, lays his hand on the small fin- 
gers — encased, alas I in a silk glove, for Lizzie 
can afford no other — that rested on the "apron" 
of the cabriolet. 

The girl is so little versed in the arts of 
coquetry and deception, that she answers truth- 
fully and at once — 

" I was thinking about ray own people," she 
says — ^^mj father* 8 relations, I mean — and won- 
dering whether they will ever know anything 
about me, or whether I exist, even. They are 
rather what Mrs. Payne calls ' high up people,' 
I believe," she adds, with one of her sudden 
and most vivid blushes, for her inherent good 
taste revolts against the seeming boast. " Sir 
Henry Fairholme is a sort of relation— «at least, 
my poor father was his first cousin, I -" 

** Indeed I — ^how curious I Sir Henry has a 
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son — ^and a very nice young fellow he is, too — 
in my battalion." 

" Really I But," she asks, suspiciously, " why 
is it 'curious' that these Fairholmes should be 
my relations? My husband has a brother in 
the Guards, and I see no reason why / should 
not have a cousin there too. It seems to me as 
natural as possible." 

" Of course it does," Charley, who does not 
quite like the tone that the dialogue is taking, 
hastens to respond. " I don't know why I said 
it was * curious.' If you had told me you were 
.first cousin to a Duke, I should have thought it 
the most natural thing in life — for what Duchess 
ever was more fair, or looked to the finger-tips 
more thorough-bred?" 

" Even in silk gloves I" laughs Lizzie ; and 
then, before the lovely colour which mingled 
shame and pleasure had called to her cheek 
has had time to fade away, the low-voiced talk 
between the two is, under Askew's practical 
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guidance, turned to things far more interesting — 
to one, at least — ^than discourse upon relation- 
ships, and pretty compliments, which so often, 
like Goldsmith's well-known "passages," lead 
to nothing. 

It would serve no purpose, and might whet 
the swords of moralists against the humble 
weapon of my pen, were I to put on paper all 
that was said and done that day by those two 
erring mortals. Charley — en homme Men appris 
— was much too wise to " press the pace," and 
Lizzie, resolutely shutting out all thoughts 
about th(B morrow, enjoyed the present after a 
strangely feverish fashion, which was, I fear 
(the truth will out), not a little perilous to 
virtue. 

Yet in that virtue, as it stood^ there must 
have been something [Jna-like, for neither 
during the simple dinner, eaten at a small way- 
side inn, nor during the delicious glide, "* each 
moment worth a world," upon the moonlit 
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river, did Charley Askew, though 

*^ There was quick and subtle pdiaon in his veins, 
And madness burning in his heart and brain/' 

80 conduct himself as, by one rash word or ac- 
tion, to run the chance of losing all. 

Nevertheless, such contagion is there in 
touch, and so powerful an agent is the thing 
which by learned doctors goes by the name of 
" sympathy," that during those few bewildering 
hours, such wild work was wrought in Lizzie's 
passionate heart that at the last moment, when 
(previous to leaving Charley's "carriage" for 
the humbler vehicle which would crawlingly 
bear her to Well Street) he, with his arm thrown, 
round her, the one fervent kiss which he had 
pressed upon her lips still burning fiercely 
there, urged her to promise him another and a 
speedy meeting, she could no more have said 
him "nay" than she could have stopped the 
dark cloud sailing across the radiant moon. 

Truly Lizzie was " mad " that night. Whe- 
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ther recovered sanity will come " in time " to 
save her, it remains for the sequel of this story 
to disclose. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TT is one of the privileges of the nobler sex to 
•*- complain^ where it is the spedalite of the 
weaker to endure. When the former — in cases 
where the latter have been mute — are convicted 
of unmitigated grumbling, it is not often that 
they have the grace to give credit where credit 
is due ; but ipethinks, had Sir Miles Grafton 
been aware how much solid reason Laura Tem- 
pie could have brought forward to demonstrate 
that to her^ Mr. Hartwell Davison was especially 
detestable, his (the Baronet's) wrong (for he 
did very greatly dislike breaking bread with 
the offender) would have seemed as nothing in 
comparison. 
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The facts of the matter were Bimply these : — 
About three months before the retmn of the 
Conrad Temples to England, Hart Davison, 
whose pecuniary affairs were never in a very 
flourishing condition, had, in piteous terms, and 
throwing himself humbly on Mrs. Temple's 
mercy, entreated from her the loan of one 
hundred pounds. Only one hundred pounds, he 
wrote, to save him from absolute ruin. He 
would give her his note of hand, and would be 
able, he hoped, in a very short time, to return 
the money. 

" You will never," he wrote, " regret this act 

my poor uncle, who is out of health, the know- 
ledge that, after promising him that I would 
never play again, I had incurred a gambling 
debt to the amount of the one hundred pounds, 
the loan of which I crave. Should your great 
goodness of heart induce you to grant my 
request, and equally should you refuse to do so, 
VOL. in, K 
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I pray and entreat of you not to mention the 
subject to Colonel Temple. In this, whether I 
be doomed to disappointment or not, I trust 
wholly to your honour^ 

This was the sum and substance of Mr. Hart 
Davison's letter; but the postscript contained 
words which (added as they were by the writer 
after mature thought and deliberation) were in- 
tended by him to not a little disturb Laura's 
peace of mind. 

" On second thoughts," so ran this afterpiece 
to the play of words, " I have thought it better 
first to be quite open with you on a subject 
which I, till a few days ago, had half determined 
to keep for ever secret in my own breast ; and, 
secondly, a decision which, as you will per- 
ceive is consequent on the last, I have deemed 
it prudent to take the necessary measures for 
your receiving this letter otherwise than in the 
presence of your husband. When I assure you, 
on the faith and honour of a gentleman, that I 
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beUeve myeelf to be on the track of a mystery, 
which — if care be not taken — may have the 
power to blast the happiness of your life, you 
will, I hope, see the advisability of attending to 
my advice. Were the person I am writing to 
possessed of a less noble nature than the one 
she owns, I might fear that a possibly evil con- 
struction might be put upon this postscript. 
But consciousness of rectitude of purpose is a 
man's best preservative against alarms such as 
this. A friend of such old standing as my 
uncle, is one whom I feel persuaded you would 
not williugly give pain to. I am in Paris for a 
few days, incog.^ and will leave this note at 
your hotel. My direction in London is at my 
uncle's house." 

This letter, which was signed with the initials, 
H. D., both surprised and annoyed Laura — 
annoyed, without in the slightest degree alarm- 
ing her ; nor was she by its perusal in any way 
moved (as would probably have been the 
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first thought of a less independent-mmded 
young woman) to go straight to her husband, 
in hopes of discovering through his aid a solu- 
tion of the riddle. 

Laura Temple had a fancy — one which, Con- 
rad being of a naturally somewhat indolent 
turn of mind, was not likely to be thwarted — the 
fancy, that is to say, of struggling, by the aid 
of her own unassisted energies, through any 
difficulties which might cross her path. Not, it 
must be owned, that she perceived the possi- 
bility of any very insurmountable impediments 
to her happiness being either known to or 
suspected by the man who, having watched 
Colonel Temple out of the hotel, had left his 
letter (together with a five-franc piece) with a 
waiter for " Madame." The said waiter, after 
pocketing his fee, and promising to give the mis- 
sive without delay into the lady's own hand, 
departed to do his employer's bidding, and 
Laura, on whom the half-curious and wholly 
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impertinent smile clearly visible on "Fran9oi8' '* 
galliard face was completely thrown away, 
was left to read, mark, and digest as best she 
could, the contents of Hartwell Davison's sug- 
gestive epistle. 

Being a woman strong of nerve, and pos- 
sessed of perhaps too much moral courage to 
have under any circumstances played well the 
part of a subserviently dutiful and obedient 
wife, Laura Temple read the letter twice 
through attentively, before even the glimmer- 
ing of an idea that it might be advisable to 
consult Conrad on the matter flashed across 
her mind. And when it did, she at once put an 
extinguisher on the notion. It would be too 
absurd, she told herself, to bother Con about 
such " nonsensical rubbish." The man wanted 
money ; and — not for his own sake, but be- 
cause Mr. Davison was an old friend, and had 
incurred much trouble on her account — he 
should have it ; but this once only — not again. 
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Laura to that effect made a promise to herself; 
indeed she said as much in her answer, which, 
whilst it contained rather less of courtesy than 
Mr. Hart Davison conceived he had a right to 
expect, was nevertheless so worded as not to 
wound any feelings of delicacy which might 
possibly be lingering in his breast. 

" I don't suppose he will ever pay it back," 
Lolo — as she sealed her letter — said carelessly 
to herself. " I am sure he is an awful scamp ; 

and as to his stupid mystery Pshaw I he 

must think me a fool to be taken in by such 
nonsense for a moment I" 

One of the first visitors at the hotel in 
which the Conrad Temples, and also (as I may 
as well mention) Reginald, with the faithful 
Dixon in close attendance, had taken up their 
temporary quarters, was Mr. Hartwell Davison 
— Hart Davison, in somewhat of a new charac- 
ter, with far less pretension in manner, and 
with a sobriety, nay, almost a shabbiness of 
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dress which touched Laura — seeing that he was 
her debtor — ^with a generous pity. They were 
not alone (at which circumstance Laura re- 
joiced), for Guy Temple, looking deplorably out 
of spirits, had, with brotherly freedom, walked, 
a few minutes before the announcement of Mr. 
Davison's visit, into the sitting-room, where 
Laura, bright, as iisnal, of aspect, and with her 
rich, fashionably-made dress and costly orna- 
ments — ^making in Guy's mind a striking con- 
trast with the appearance of his . own far more 
lovely wife — ^received him with kind smiles of 
welcome. 

His moral system was so overcharged with 
querulousness and mental bile, that he com- 
menced pouring forth his budget of discon- 
tent at once. 

Miss Bainbridge was growing positively 
childish, he asserted. Her health was worse 
certainly — ^impossible to attribute all her many 
ailments to imagination now ; but the bothering 
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part of it was, that she had taken such a wonder- 
ful fancy to her companion — that horrible Miss 
Haggerstone. Guy knew well how it would 
be— he had said so all along, when that odious 
companion was first talked about. And this one 
was a clever woman — there could be no doubt 
about iliat — and awfuUy cunning. Besides, as 
Guy ingenuously asked, what can you do 
against a woman who is always on the spot ? 

Laura was saved the trouble of attempting 
to answer this naive question by the entrance of 
Hart, whose changed demeanour (to which I 
before alluded) had the effect of inducing his 
hostess to invite him to dinner on the following 
day. Guy was engaged, he said — ^a refusal 
which did not greatly grieve his sister-in-law ; 
and on Conrad's soon after making his appear- 
ance on the scene, with the information (Con 
was not a ceremonious person) that his wife's 
carriage was at the door, the quartette naturally 
broke up. 
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The little party had been then about eight 
and forty hours in London, and dur'ng that 
time they (Conrad and his wife) had seen so little 
of Reginald, that Laura had openly expressed 
her wonder what he could be about; whilst 
Colonel Temple, who had, as we know, serious 
reasons of his own for anxiety concerning his 
blind brother, had hitherto sought in vain for a 
fitting opportunity to hold private converse 
with " Redge." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FTER all, the Fates so willed it that Sir Miles 
•^ did not form one of the guests of Laura's 
little dinner-party. A telegram, sent by the 
medical man under whose charge his unhappy 
wife was placed, arrived in London, to inform 
Sir Miles Grafton that a change in Lady Graf- 
ton's conditon had taken place, and that his 
(her husband's) immediate presence at Fulford 
Bouse was desirable. 

Sir Miles, kind-hearted and excellent man 
though he was, would never have less desired 
to possess a window in his breast than on the 
receipt of this missive. I have already — as the 
reader may possibly recollect — described him as 
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" a creature of habit," one of those quiet, middle- 
aged men (and there are not a few such in this 
artificial world of ours) who feel any interrup- 
tion, be it ever so slight, in the routine of their 
daily lives, after a fashion which, to persons of 
less methodical stamp of character, would appear 
almost incomprehensible. Even the death or 
absence of those they love is mourned by men 
of this description, more because the "vacant 
chair " disturbs and irritates — from its strange- 
ness — ^their nerves, than from any other cause ; 
and therefore it was that Sir Miles, who had 
at last grown thoroughly accustomed to his 
wife's absence, felt shocked at himself for not 
welcoming with any satisfaction the idea that 
the change in Lady Grafton's state might be for 
the better. 

On the whole, Laura did not much regret the 
absence of her guest. Well aware how totally 
unsuited, even as the chance companions of an 
hour, were Sir -Miles and the banker's so-called 
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nephew, it was with some little relief of mind 
that, on Conrad's return from his club, half 
an hour before tliQ dinner-gong sounded, she 
tapped at his dressing-room door, and told him 
what had occurred. 

" I am not very sorry," she said. " Sir Miles 
hated meeting Mr. Davison ; and, besides, there 
may be good news awaiting him about poor dear 
Lady Grafton." 

" The only really good news that can possibly 
be heard about a mad person is that he or she 
is dead," Conrad, as he finishes the tying of 
his cravat, responds. 

He has not the slightest notion that he has 
said anything startling, so that Lolo's " Oh ! 
Con, how can you say such horrible things?" 
takes him rather by surprise. 

He proves himself, however, fully equal to 
the occasion, and is both ready and willing (far 
more so, indeed, than is usually the case with 
him) to take his own part against his wife. 
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" Well, it may be horrible," he says, " I don't* 
say that it isn't, but it's trae, for all that ; and 
yon would agree with me, Lo, if you had ever 
done what 1 have, and that is, seen the poor 
thing in the madhouse." 

" I am sure it was dreadful," Laura shudder- 
ingly rejoins ; " and I couldn't bear then to be 
told about it, but I don't seem to mind so much 
now that the telegram says she is different from 
what she was. I suppose that there was not 
the least glimmer of recollection in her mind, 
poor darling, when you saw her ?" 

*' Impossible to say. It was such a strange, 
fixed stare I I couldn't get it out of my head 
for weeks." 

" It was so good of you to go," Lolo says, 
admiringly. She believes entirely in Conrad's 
kindness of heart, and by that faith has worked 
the miracle of causing her husband not only 
to perceive his own shortcomings, but to strive, 
after a mild, lazy fashion, at an improvement in 
his ways. 
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" Wonderfully good, wasn't it ?" he says, with 
the slightly conscious look which steals over 
his handsome face when Laura, self-sacrificing, 
cheery Laura (who is firmly convinced that he 
is worth a dozen of her) bestows upon him praise 
which he knows to be thoroughly undeserved. 
" Such a lot of trouble to spend an hour or so, 
at poor old Grafton's request, in trying to make 
sure that his poor mad wife is as comfortable 
as circumstances admit of. You see, it is worse 
than useless hU seeing her. The very sight of 
him makes her fly out in the most awful way, 
and use such language I — ^whereas at other 
times the matron, or whatever they call her, 
told me that she seemed quite contented nurs- 
ing a big wax doll, which she dresses and 
undresses as if it were the baby that she thinks 
it is." 

" Poor soul 1 Do you know. Con, I almost 
think you're right. If Lady Grafton were to 
recover, she would know that she never had a 
child ; whereas now " 
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^' She is quite contented with one that neither 
eats nor screams, and that doesn't require a lot 
of money to be spent on it. Consider, too, 
how trying — ^if she were to be pronounced 
cured — for poor Grafton's nerves to be always 
expecting afterwards that something might 
happen. He would never get accustomed to 
that state of things ; and then what a miserable 
man he would be I But now, cut away, there's 
a good girl, and bring Redge here for a moment. 
I heard his voice just now when the drawing- 
room door opened. There's something I want 
to talk to him about ; and I must either manage 
it now or after dinner." 

And having so said, Colonel Temple, a man 
whom nobody that knew him had ever credited 
with either very sensitive feelings or with any 
of the " amiable weaknesses " which are apt, on 
occasion, to inconvenience their owners, felt his 
heart beat a trifle quicker as Regy's slow step 
and tapping stick made themselves hfeard in 
the passage outside. 
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For now had come the moment (and ah 1 how 
far was Reginald from anticipating the trial 
which awaited him) when Con had decided to 
"throw out a feeler" on the subject of the 
lovely, imprudent " Lily of the Lees." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" ^17 ELL, Regy, old man," begins Con, ** what 
^ ' have yott been doing with yourself all 
day? Yon were off so early somewhere, that 
you didn't give us a chance of finding out 
whether you cared to go with us to The Firs or 
not. Lolo — so like her, isn't it ? — she has always 
got some queer dodge or other — doesn't want 
you to go again till she has got flowers there. 
8he has noticed, fihe says, that you have a way 
of connecting places with perfumes, and so 
there is to be a huge bed of heliotropes, and 
lots of clove carnations — some of your fevoiiir- 
ites, eh? — before your next visit to our newhome. 
Laura will prose to you enough about it; at 

VOL. III. L 
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present I never saw any one more in love with 
a place." 

^^ I am glad of that. Laura thinks so much 
of making other people happy that it's only 
just she should b^ sometimes pleased herself. 
Do you know, Con," Regy, after a few moment's 
pause, adds, '^ I think you are one of the most 
fortunate of human beings " 

"And yet how horribly afraid you were, 
Bedge, when I told you of my pet speculation, 
that I should go best 'railroad pace to the 
bad.' " 

"I remember; but I was morbid that day, 
and miserable. I had heard something that 
gave me exceeding pain, and so I could think 
of nothing better than boring you with my 
younger brother's advice." 

"And that something" Conrad, eagerly seiz- 
ing on the "opening," asks, "is it a trouble 
that has lasted I— or was it only an annoyance 
of the moment which is quite over and done 
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i¥ith t Regy, dear old fellow, forgive my ask- 
ing you — I am not quite the thoughtless, selfish, 
chaffing brute that I used to be, so do, like a 
dear, good boy, tell me, is your worry connected 
in any way with a woman I" 

Even before Conrad had finished speaking, 
Reginald had turned very pale ; so white, in- 
deed, was his face that the elder brother, in 
much alarm, was about to lay his hand on the 
bell, when the voice of the younger, low and 
feeble, but quite distinct in its slow, measured 
tones, stayed his hand. 

" A strange question, Conrad, to ask of me ; 
and will you tell me, before I answer it, what 
put into your head a notion so at variance with 
probability? What can women be to me, or I 
to them I They love to read in a man's eyes 
that he admires and worships them, whilst I — 
ah, me 1 1 cannot even see that they are fair !" 

Certainly "sentiment" was not Conrad Tem- 
ple's /orte, nevertheless, Regy's simple words so 
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touched his brotherly feelings that hifi usually 
cheery voice was almost unsteady as, laying 
his hand kindly on the lad's shoulder, he said — 
"My poor old boy, that's true; but there's 
always a bright side, you know, to everything, 
and you should try not to see only the dark. 
Besides, you can remember what a pretty face is 
like — Lizzie Fairholme's, for instance. Now, 
Regy, don't, for God's sake, run away with the 
notion that I'm inquisitive about what you do, 
or anything of that sort. Sir Miles saw you 
once walking — that's the long and the short of 
the matter — with Lizzie Fairholme. Now, if 
I'd seen you looking jollier lately, and that 
kind of thing, I wouldn't have said a word 
about it ; but as you haven't, and, on the con- 
trary, have seemed all nohow (you mustn't 
mind what I say — you know I'm not much of 
a hand at palaver), I thought I'd better ask 
you if you were in any sort of a hobble (you 
know you ueedn't say a single word, if you 
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don't want to), and whether, if so, I could do 
anything to help you." 

At that moment something, to the relief, it 
maybe, of both colloquists — a servant came to in- 
form Colonel Temple that "dinner" was "served." 

" Come along, old man. Don't let this non- 
sense spoil your appetite," Conrad, as he draws 
his blind brother's arm within his own, says 
lightly; but Regy's tone is anything but re- 
sponsive, as, moving slowly along the short 
passage which leads to the dining-room, he 
whispers— 

" Oh I Con, it's no nonsense — I wish it were ; 
and if the .secret were only mine, it shouldn't 
be one from you a moment longer. But I will 
try to-morrow to persuade " 

" Hush I Laura knows nothing ; we will talk 
of this later," Conrad says hastily ; for they are 
now almost within earshot of Lolo and Hart 
Davison, who, arm-in-arm, en route — the for- 
mer having become somewhat impatient of 
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her guest's platitudes — for the dining-room. 
There is no occasion to describe the meal. Of 
the four who composed the party, there was not 
one who had not (a remark that might often 
be made on so-called festive occasions), more 
or less, something unpleasant to reflect upon. 
Conrad could think of but little to say, 
but made the most he could out of there 
being too much pepper in the soup, and not 
BuiBcient flavour of the sea in the fish ; whilst 
Laura, after contributing her quota of conversa- 
tion by a decidedly novel remark on the few 

ft 

carriages which were to be met with in the 
street, subsided into a wondering reverie con- 
cerning what could possibly be the cause of 
Conrad's taciturnity and absence of mind. Thus* 
seeing that (as Hart Davison afterwards shrewd- 
ly remarked to a friend) '* you couldn't expect 
a blind man to talk," the task of amusing the 
company naturally fell, if Mr. Davison could be 
believed, upon him. 
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Glad enough was Laura when, the tedious 
repast being over, she could beat a retreat into 
the *^ sitting "-room, and there, whilst still 
speculating on the possible reasons for Con's 
abstraction, could indulge in the hope that Hart, 
who mwstj or, at any rate, oughtj to have felt he 
was de trop^ would not again that evening ven- 
ture to put in an appearance in her drawing-room. 

But in this matter she was doomed to suffer 
disappointment, a disappointment that was ren- 
dered still more difficult to bear cheerfully by the 
circumstance of Mr. Hartwell's coming into her 
presence ("joining the lady," as be gracefully 
termed it) alone. 

"Your husband," began this free-and-easy 
personage, rendered free-and-easy partly by the 
mixture of wines — for he had not drunk to ex- 
cess — ^wihch he had been pouring down his 
• throat, and partly by a certain " pull," to borrow 
his own elegant expression, which he either had, 
or imagined himself to have, over Mrs. Conrad 
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Temple. ** Your husband has taken himself oflF 

f 

somewhere with his brother. Poor young chap! 
He looks uncommon seedy. Not half the man 
he was at your wedding. He is in bad health 
always, isn't he ?" 

" My brother-in-law is not strong," Laura an- 
swers, stiffly. " And lately we certainly have 
thought him looking rather less well than 
usual. Perhaps the heat of the weather has 
weakened him." 

" Possibly. It has certainly been unpleasant- 
ly warm this last month or so, and if he don't 
perspire, why, it's very likely to aflFect him. I 
find it suits me to a turn. The only objection 
is, it ruins you in gloves, if you happen to have 
a moist hand." 

To this agreeably suggestive remark Mrs. 
Temple does not condescend to reply ; and her 
companion, determined, perhaps, that she shall 
be compelled to pay him some sort of atten- 
tion, hits upon another topic, one which, if not 
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precisely what may be called pleasant, has cer- 
tainly the effect desired. 

" I shall see my uncle early to-morrow," he 
says, " and shall be happy to take any message 
to him which you would like to send. Poor old 
boy 1 He's quite tied by the legs, and uncom- 
mon blue about himself ! There are not many 
people that he cares to see, and you happen to 
be one of 'em. When he heard that I was 
coming to dine here — * You may tell Mrs. Tem- 
ple,' says he, * that I hope she'll come and see 
me before I die.'" 

" Did he really say that I I am so soiTy ! I 
had not the least idea he was so ill !" 

" Oh I half of it's fancy, I believe ; at least, 
the doctor says so. . And a good deal of what's 
the matter with him comes, in my private 
opinion, from money-worries. You may remem- 
ber," he went on, in a lower tone, and edging 
his chair nearer to Laura's sofa, " my writing to 
you confidentially about " 
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" Oh I yes — ^in Paris," impatiently. " But, 
Mr. Davison, I really, if you please, would rather 
not hear another word about that occurrence. 
You are most welcome to the money, but I have 
such an intense dislike to keeping anything a 
secret from Colonel Temple that the very 
hiemory of having once done so puts me out of 
sorts " (this with one of her radiant smiles, for 
the idea of Lolo being gloomy and out of 
temper is amusing, even to herself) "for a 
week." 

" Does it 1 That's unfortunate I For it might 
be inconvenient to I conclude, Mrs. Tem- 
ple, that you have heard the saying that there 
are secrets in all families ?" 

Laura bows her head slightly, in token of 
assent. She does so wish that the man would 
cease his platitudes and go, that she can hardly 
refrain from rudeness, in order to effect the ob- 
ject of her desire. 

" Now," continues Hart, who is one of those 
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oppressiye interlocutors who apparently enter- 
tain the idea that proximity is either a stimulant 
to eloquence, or is likely to produce a mesmeric 
influence over the listener — "Now, when I 
wrote to you in Paris, my uncle had been suflfer- 
ing a good deal from the same disorder which is 
attacking him now ; and at that time, his nerves 
being, I suppose, weakened by illness, he al- 
lowed me to know more of his private affairs 
than he had ever done before ^" 

" But, Mr. Davison," Laura breaks in haugh- 
tilyj ** you cannot suppose that / have any wish 
to '' 

"Allow me— one moment. I believe you to 
be totally ignorant of the extent to which your 
affairs are mixed up with my uncle's ; nor had I, 
till he at that time rather let the cat out of the 
bag, the least notion what a bother your busi- 
ness had been to him." 

"Mr. Davison r* Laura, in great wrath, ex- 
claims, " you are forgetting yourself strangely. 
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If your uncle has any complaint to make of 
the trouble I have given him, let him say so 
to me with his own lips. I shall see Mr. Davi- 
son to-morrow, and then " 

" You will not, I entreat of you, mention this 
conversation to him. There is a hitch, some 
way or other, in your concerns, which has had, 
I feel convinced, the worst possible efiFect upon 
his health, and — but hush I — mum, as people 

say, is the word, and one of these days Ah 1 

Colonel Temple — been having a cigar? I 
must be thinking of one myself soon. I'm not 
sure that the last before turning in isn't the 
best ; and I promised my poor uncle not to be 
late. Mrs. Temple " (with a horribly familiar 
and confidential wink, as he shook hands with 
his hostess,) " I'm afraid I've been keeping you 
up. You'd have been in the land of Nod, I 
daresay, long ago, if I hadn't been trying to 
make myself agreeable." 

"What an unmitigated brute I" was Con's 
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short but decisive commentary on his departed 
gnest ; and then, before he and Laura betook 
themselves to rest, the latter had learned from 
her husband as much as he could tell her of the 
mystery which had, since the departure of Mr. 
Davison from the dinner-table been partially 
cleared up by Reginald. 

" I said nothing to you before," he rather de- 
precatingly wound up his discourse by saying, 
" because I did not feel quite sure — God forgive , 
me for my stupid doubts I — that dear old Redge 
would come thoroughly well out of the busi- 
ness. And yet, absurd as it may sound, I 
was so utterly ashamed of myself that, do you 
know, I got hot from head to foot when I began 
talking to him about it. It served me -right for 
thinking for a second that Regy, who is far and 
away nearer Heaven than, I fear, I can ever be, 
could have done anything underhand or un- 
principled." 

Con's accis either of salf-abnegation or senti- 
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ment were, as is usual with his sex, rare ; and 
when such instances of weakness did chance to 
vary his discourse, his wife possessed &r too 
much tact and knowledge of human nature to 
take any admiring or other notice of the ano- 
maly. In the depths of her true wife's heart, 
she firmly believed that in so far as " honour" 
and " principle went. Con had fully as good a 
chance of finding a place ("might it be very 
long first 1" Lolo devoutly prayed) in Heaven as 
his less-tempted-to-sin brother, but, compli- 
ments being just then worse than out of place, 
she contented herself with merely saying, in 
response to Conrad's last remark, "I hope 
he will get the poor girl's consent to speak ;" 
and then, stirred by one of those inspira- 
tions by which women so far oftener than 
men are visited, she added a little timidly, 
having the fear of Con's ridicule before her 
eyes, " What do you think I Is it not just pos- 
sible that Guy may be in some sort mixed up 
with the story I" 
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Conrad received the idea with a shout of 
scornful laughter. That Guy, the reticent., the 
cold-blooded, the " good boy of the family," 
should be concerned in a love affair, or be, in 
any sort or fashion, in what is called c|. *' scrape," 
was, in Colonel Temple's view of things, simply 
ridiculous. 

" flow such a notion could enter your head 
puzzles me I" was a remark which he made 
more than once before sleep overtook him ; but 
•his last words to Laura were, " Well, X am glad 
it's off my mind. I'll never have another secret 
from you, old woman, if I know it." 

That same "old woman" found slumber 
longer in creeping to her eyes than he had done, 
for her secret had not been divulged, her earnest 
vow, not* to " keep" anything " from him" again, 
had been registered aloud. To be sure^ 
there might not — and such probably would turn 
out to be the case — be anything more than what 
Con was in the habit of calling bosh in what 
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Hart Davison bad said and written; never- 
theless, during the space of an honr or so, 
which hour seemed infinitely longer than sixty 
minutes to usually soundnsleeping Lolo, she 
contrived to worry herself not a little concern- 
ing the one only subject whicb, between herself 
and her husband, was not as open as the day. 
She contrived, however, at last to turn the 
current of her thoughts towards the delights of 
furnishing, and the endless pleasures to be 
afforded by stove-houses and conservatories. 

These agreeable fancies soon lulled her to sleep, 

* 

and when morning broke she found that the 
** heaviness of the night" had vanished with its 
" watches," 
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CHAPTER XII, 

A HOT, oppressive August day — not a breath 
-^ of wind stirring in the dust-laden streets — 
a shabby, poorly-furnished sitting-room on the 
second story, and in that sitting-room — one 
which the Reader has glanced into before — 
there sits, near one of the ill-cleaned windows 
(whichare ata considerabledistancefromthefloor, 
and consequently contribute less than they might 
otherwise do to the cheerfulness of the room) 
the poor young lodger, whom Mrs. Payne, 
chiefly for the reason that " them Fletchers " 
seem to have hardly enough to "pay their 
way," is beginning to speak anything but 
charitably of. 

VOL. in. M 
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To her friend, the cheesemonger's wife, who 
lives ronnd the corner, and whose two daugh- 
ters, having been brought up above their station, 
have fallen immeasurably below it, Mrs. Payne, 
aware that to " Betsy Goodwyn " the fell sus- 
picions which she had to communicate would be 
as " nuts," was very loquacious on the subject 
of her lodger. 

" You see, I never felt quite sure of 'em from 
the first," she, whilst sipping a cheering cup of 
tea, remarked; "and if it hadn't been for 
Payne — but men are such fools about a pretty 
face " 

" And this Mrs. Fletcher's got that of her 
own, I suppose ? I've never had a good look at 
her yet. But, I say, Tilda," continued Mrs. 
Goodwyn, who was very stout and dark of 
complexion, with a hard, cruel look about her 
mouth, which, however, had never, previous to 
the " falls " which I have just alluded to, been 
observable there — "But, Tilda, what makes 
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you think as there's anything wrong — about 
her^ I mean. Do you suppose that Mr. Fletcher, 
as he calls himself, ain't her 'usband I" 

"Oh! law, no. He's that^ sure enough. 
Why, you may hear him rate at her sometimes, 
as Payne shouldn't rate at me, /could tell him. 
And it ain't 'im as gives her flowers — Such 
beauties ! Guinea bokeys, I'll be bound, some 
of 'em, if they're a shilling's worth." 

*' She don't stop out o' nights, does she 1*' 
asked Mrs. Goodwyn, whose memory probably 
took her back to the dismal days when " Emma," 
a shop " young lady," was reported " missing " 
in the morning, and, very unfortunately, was 
not found again for many days. 

" No — oh I no, she's never done that yet ; but 
she's been out twice as late as ten, and it 
wasn't with her 'usband, I'll be bound. How- 
ever, he's no good, to leave her alone so much 
as he does." 

** P'raps he's obleeged to — got a place, maybe, 

M 2 
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like Mr. Payne 'as. And a good thing too. 1 
declare I'm tired to death of seeing Goodwyn 
and his apron about the honse. Always poking 
their noses into everything, men are, if they 
'aven't work out of one's way. The less one 
sees of 'em, I say, the better." 

It was, alas I all too true I Lizzie had so far 
yielded to temptation, that since that first 
perilous step (the one we wot of, during which 
she had made that most fatal of all discoveries, 
that she loved the man of whom, save as an 
indifferent friend, it was a sin for her to think) 
she had not courageously shunned her lover. 
At first she felt terribly ashamed, and with 
a great sinking of heart she asked herself 
whether it were possible that Colonel Askew 
could suspect her of such wickedness — such 
want of wifely honour. That he, after a certain 
fashion, loved her, or perhaps thought he did, 
Lizzie felt, I am afraid, much pleasure in 
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believiug ; but that be meant her ill, or could 
like her better for being, in thought, " dis- 
honourable," " vile," and " forward,"' that anomaly 
the Lily of the Lees had not, as yet, in her 
breast and brain the power to credit. 

Those who can in any degree understand and 
appreciate the state of mind into which this 
stranger to the ways of wickedness had wrought 
herself, will not find much diflBculty in believing 
that the fear of betraying her own weakness had 
more power to persuade her from rushing again 
into temptation than had any indistinct fears of 
dangers likely to accrue to her from her tempter's 
o'ermastering passions. But, as we have — from 
Mrs. Payne's statement — seen, neither motive 
was sufficient to deter Lizzie from another and 
yet another step down the slippery, downward 
path. In her absolute dread of losing him, a 
dread born of the bitter isolation of her heart, 
Charley found an ever-powerful means for the 
attainment of his end. And that end, what was 
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it ? It was simply — as Colonel Askew, even while 
" his blood was up in riot on his brow," would 
swear — to enjoy a few more hours of her " most 
sweet society " — away — ah ! tliaty as Lizzie told 
herself, was the tempting bait to her — from 
the sights and sounds of noisy, uncongenial Lon- 
don, and amongst the trees, and flowers, and 
fresh air she loved. And so, shutting her eyes 
(not without wilftilness, I fear) to the danger 
she was braving, Lizzie allowed herself once 
again the perilous delight of forgetting, during 
the brief space of one delicious Summer after- 
noon and evening, all save Charley Askew, and 
the love which every moment spent in his so- 
ciety but intensified and deepened. 

It may be urged, as some excuse for this poor 
young woman's weak and almost wicked conduct, 
that her home — ^if home it could be called — ^had 
become more desolate and less endurable than 
ever. After the brief burst of something that 
looked like penitence, but which was simply 
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shame at being detected, was over, Guy grew, 
during his rare visits to his neglected wife, 
more cross and disagreeable, than ever. He 
made no further allusions to the plan of her re- 
turn, as Lizzie Fairholme, to her uncle's house, 
but the mere sight of the one human being who 
was cognizant of his shame grew to be hateful 
to him ; nor did the daily increasing influence, 
in the dull old Gloucester Place house, of wily 
Miss Haggerstone, tend to improve his temper. 
Money troubles, too — those most frequent of all 
evils to which flesh is heir— continued to harass 
and annoy him. He had contrived for awhile, 
by the aid of his good-natured friend, the 
wealthy solicitor (the eldest of whose over-in- 
dulged daughters had taken a fancy to Guy's 
blond, handsome face), to stave off the day of 
reckoning, which had at one time seemed so 
very near at hand. Mr. Heywood, the height 
of whose small ambition it was to connect him- 
self with " county families," had, after mature 
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reflection (for though apparently one of the 
most jovial and open-of-hand-and-heart mortals 
that existed, he was not " qnite such a fool as he 
looked"), decided that it would be no bad 
policy, taking rich Miss Bainbridge's failing 
health, and her great affection for her godson 
and cousin (the lawyer had listened with all 
faith — for he held the honour of "county families" 
in high esteem — to Mr. Temple's explanation 
of the matter) into account, to lay the evidently 
not yet hardened spendthrift under an obliga- 
tion. 

*' Pay it when you can, my dear fellow," the 
well-to-do lawyer, who had been the founder of 
his own fortunes, said ; adding, in his frank, 
genial way, " You'll be a rich man some day, I 
don't doubt, in spite of those confounded old 
laws of entail ; but if you're not — well, what's 
the use of having a few hundreds lying idle, if 
you can't give them to a friend when he re- 
quires it? And now, off with you, my dear 
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boy, for I've five thousand things to think 
about and do ; and besides, those girls of mine 
won't thank me for keeping you jawing here, 
when they are dying for their pic-nic. Four 
o'clock, wasn't it" — ^taking out his watch — 
** that you were to be in Sussex Gardens ? — 
and, by Jove I it only wants a quarter now 1" 

So the busy lawyer returned to his business- 
chair, whilst the " dear boy," with a breast but. 
little lightened of its normal burden, wended 
his way to where Leo and Jessie Heywood — 
their only " chaperon " (a nominal one, as may 
be supposed) being a light-hearted brother of 
fifteen — were waiting, with no little impatence, 
for the only laggard (for, sooth to say, men were 
generally up to time when they were under 
the fair Jessie's orders) of their agreeably un- 
ceremonious little party. 

It was through no deep-laid scheme of Guy's 
that he was thus received en famille under the 
lawyer's roof. Accident at first, and then good 
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cheer and liveliness on the girls' part, did the 
rest. The young ladies were known to be 
heiresses on a not quite despicable scale. Their 
mother — a good, long-ailing woman, doomed 
to die ere long of some mysterious " inward " 
complaint — had brought Mr. Heywood a for- 
tune of £40,000, which money was, on her mar- 
riage, so settled that on their respective wed- 
ding-days the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
would devolve upon each of the wealthy soli- 
citor's daughters. Guy Temple did not, you 
may be sure, forget, whilst talking in Glou- 
cester Place over his new friends, to make the 
most of their pecuniary advantages ; and Miss 
Bainbridge, whose love of gold seemed to grow 
in strength as the time for bidding her god 
farewell for ever drew nearer, was well satis- 
fied to believe what was, in fact, very much the 
case, namely, that almost all Guy's spare time 
was passed in the companionship of his new 
and wealthy friends. 
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But whilst Lizzie's unworthy husband was 
thus, without much thought of or care for future 
consequences, endeavouring, in the laughter- 
loving society of Sunnyside, to forget his needs, 
his dishonour, and his sin, there was one, and 
that one a woman, who, with wits sharpened 
by self-interest and greed of gain, set herself 
the, to her, not uncongenial task of watching, 
with a view of injuring him in the opinion of 
his patroness, the movements of Mr. Guy 
Temple. The name of this spy — as yet lit- 
tle known to the reader — was Haggerstone, 
and she possessed, as a first foundation on 
which to build, this much of fact — that late, 
by lamplight, one warm July evening, she 
had seen Mr. Temple walking arm-in-ann with 
a very pretty and thoroughly respectably- 
dressed young woman. To follow the pair at 
a safe distance, and ascertain, if possible, the 
house to which they were bound, was the 
thought that flashed in a second — for Miss 
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Julia Haggerstone was London born and bred 
— through the brain of that astute and experi- 
enced person. During the comparatively short 
time that she had been domiciled in the'*gloomy 
Gloucester Place house, the *^ companion " had 
contrived to obtain a surprising amount' of in- 
fluence over the weakened mind of the money- 
loving spinster. As Guy Temple had truly 
said, Miss Haggerstone had, in being " in pos- 
session," nine points, at least, in her favour. 
" A word in season — how good is it " to the one 
so situated, and how evil often for the " absent,'' 
who is — according to the Proverb — "always in 
the wrong." At first it was not more than a 
slice, and that a small one, of all Miss Bain- 
bridge had to leave, which the schemer was 
bold enough to covet ; but appetite grows from 
what one gloats on (vide the boy who longs 
before the pastrycook's window, or the hungry 
beggar-man sniffing above the area of the Re- 
form Club) as much, if we may believe the 
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French proverb, as (rom what one eats; and the 
daily sight of her employer's valuable posses- 
sions — ^her silver teanservice, and her antique 
china, her 8oUd mahogany furniture, and all the 
various signs and symptoms of being able to 
leave the value of a " pretty penny " behind 
her — all this hourly gazing upon the good and 
comfortable things of this world greatly whet- 
ted the craving of this lone and ill-off woman of 
forty-five after possession of the older "old 
maid's " goods. 

It was, as I before said, this craving which 
caused her to follow on Guy's footsteps, when 
he, with the girl whom Miss Haggerstone little 
suspected was his wife upon his arm, had, after 
a late walk in the Begent's Park, arrived within 
little more than a stone's throw of Well Street. 
A less clever and far-seeing woman than Julia 
Haggerstone — one, too, who more dearly loved 
talking, for talking's sake — would probably have 
run the risk of losing the game by playing out 
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this trump card at once. In the hand of Guy 
Temple's enemy it was, however, kept safe in 
the "comer," ready to be brought to light 
when the time for producing it with effect 
should arrive. In the meantime, like " the sullen 
mole that runneth underneath," Miss Hagger- 
stone pursued untiringly her deeply-hidden 
purpose. By dint of muchj watching, and of 
craftily-directed inquiries, she discovered that 
under the borrowed alias of Fletcher, Miss Bain- 
bridge's guilty godson had for some months 
(with a aoirdisant Mrs. Fletcher as his com- 
panion), been the lodger of " highly respectable " 
Mrs. Payne, at 13, Well Street. By dint of 
extreme perseverance, and even going the length 
of — under the pretence of looking for lodgings — 
making the acquaintance of the " decent house- 
holder " in question, the " enemy " likewise 
learned something regarding the not very flou- 
rishing condition of the garrison. 

" I could let you see the second floor rooms, 
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'm, whether Mrs, Fletcher's in or out," Mrs. 
Payne had said ; and from this speech, together 
with one or two others of a similar description, 
Miss Haggerstone, who was not quite ignorant 
of "Bohemian" life, gathered, that for some 
cause or other Mr. Guy Temple's finances were 
at rather a low ebb. 

Miss Bainbridge's health had been for some 
time very rapidly declining. Old age might be 
classed as her chief ailment, but she had been 
attacked by others over which two doctors 
nodded their heads mysteriously; and there 
was a threatening of paralysis over all. Under 
these circumstances, it was only natural that 
those interested in the matter should have 
their attention a good deal turned towards the 
probable distribution — after death — of Miss 
Bainbridge's property ; and Julia Haggerstone 
— the expression of whose countenance, by the 
way, greatly beUed, inasmuch as it was singu- 
larly open and honest, her real character — 
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began to think that the time had nearly arrived 
for firing the train which she had long since 
carefully laid. 

The inexpediency of even attempting to 
remove the invalid from town had been, early 
in Summer, decided on, and Miss Bainbridge, 
although forced to admit the wisdom* of the 
decree, was rendered terribly peevish thereby. 
Possessing no longer the power to be amused, 
she yet hungered after " change," and insisted, 
poor old soul ! on being entertained. To this 
end she would often desire " Haggie " (her pet 
name for the very unloveable Julia) to bring 
out for her inspection all her store (no incon- 
siderable one) of rich " laces," yellow with age, 
and bearing about them that especial kind of 
perfume which belongs to such like long-laid-by 
articles of priceless female ornamentation. 
There, in pieces of different lengths, width, 
and value, wrapped carefully up in tissue paper, 
lay the hoarded treasures; and as the thin 
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hands of their owner feebly tamed over these 
precious relics of her bygone days of youth, 
*^ Ha^e " watched the operation with greedy 
eyes, saying to herself^ ** Surely she will give 
me one piece at least. The olid wretch can 
never mean to send me back with all of it to 
the place where she hoards her finery." 

But) £6r all her longing, so totally unknown 
to Miss Bainbridge was the pleasure of giving, 
that not so much as the value of one humble 
shilling found its way, in the shape of a present, 
from the rich woman's possession to that of her 
patient aouffre-douleur. But there is, as we all 
know, such a thing as overloading a willing 
beast, and Miss Haggerstone, smarting under 
that terrible wound beneath the collar, namely, 
a bitter sense of " dependence," determined (the 
rapid increase of Miss Bainbridge's infirmities 
playing its due part in the resolve) to lose no 
time in imparting what she knew of Guy Tem- 
ple's misconduct to that erring gentleman's 

VOL. ni. N 
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hitherto only vaguely suspicious relation. 

Before, however, she could put her project in 
execution, another fact connected with the de- 
linquent'8 intrigue was accidentally brought to 
light ; and Miss Haggerstone becoming, by the 
merest accident, the possessor of this fresh 
weapon of defence, her hand was greatly 
strengthened thereby. In what manner the ex- 
istence of this feet became known to the ** com- 
panion," and after what fashion she made profit 
out of the same, will shortly be made known to 
the reader. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



TT was late at night, after ten o'clock, as Mrs. 
-*■ Payne had with truth, to her chosen ''gos- 
sip" said, when Lizzie, after her last day's 
pleasuring, drove home in her slow "four- 
wheeler " to Well Street. It had been indeed a 
day to remember I Emotion after emotion had 
come crowding on, till the weak senses reeled 
beneath the pressure, and only the one small 
remnant left of reason and of principle prevented 
the fatal « fall." 

We need not dwell upon the hours which, in 
after-life, Lizzie will look back to with that 
wondrous admixture of regret and shame that 

n2 
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sometimes haunts the backward thoughts of not 
a few among us weak, erring mortals. From 
first to last the trying strain continued — there 
were, 

*^ Hearte beating — at meeting ; 
Tears starting — at parting/^ 

Tears, at least, on the woman's side, for even 
th&n conscience, in her lu'easft, was busily at work, 
and the still small voice within warned her th4t 
in the end, whether she should be strong to 
resist, or whether, yielding to the tempter, she 
should do violence to all that teas yet pure and 
right within her, there would be *^ weeping and 
gnashing of teeth." 

On the slow-going horse dragged her wearil|r 
to her home ! Over-excited and tired, she leant 
back in the uneasy vehicle, scarcely noticing the 
busy crowds which still, late as was the hour, 
filled the more fi:«quenited stre^; but at the 
top of Regent Street there was a " stoppage," 
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and Lizzie, raising her eyes to ascertain the 
oause, read, by the flaring gaslight, the solemn 
words (they were painted in huge type upon a 
placard carried on a man's shoulder) — 

*^ Be sure your sin will find yon ont !^* 

The eflfect on the nervous, conscience-stricken 
girl was little short of electric. For a few 
moments she seemed as one paralysed, and then 
the solemn warning— for to her it appeared as 
though given especially for her deliverance — 
told with mighty force, and a prayer, one in 
which thankfulness mingled with earthly moan- 
ing, rose from the thoroughly aroused creature's 
heart to heaven. 

On the day following — ^it chanced to be about 
a week previous to the time when Miss Hagger- 
stone decided to reveal all she knew of Mr. 
Temple's shortcomings — Lizzie wrote the note 
which brought Reginald with all speed to town. 

It was wonderful the trust which, in her weak- 
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« 

ness and ber need, she placed in the blind lad, 
whose own hard battle against thoughts and 
feelings which he knew were at variance with 
duty she little dreamt of I Had she done so, it 
would hardly have been to his ear — her brother 
though he was, and kind, and pure, and gentle 
— that she would have confided almost all her 
sin, her sorrow, and her frailty ; but deeming 
Regy ignorant alike and innocent of the faults 
and errors to succumb to which she had been so 
sorely tempted, Lizzie — 

^^ Feeling her grovelling soul so desolate and dry," 

came to one almost as weak and erring as her- 
self for comfort and for strength. 

But he had won the victory I and when his 
forlorn and nearly shipwrecked sister confessed 
to him (thankful the while that he was blind, 
and could not read the shame upon her face) 
how nearly she had fallen, he had strength to 
whisper, in God's holy name, words of counsel 
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and of pardon. The rationalists and the wise 
in their own wisdom will doubtless call him 
*^ mad " or an '^ enthusiast," when I state that 
he, too, inclined to the belief that the aw&l 
Writing in the Street — the writing which had 
spoken with such power to the soul trembling 
between right and wrong — was mercifully given 
in warning, and that, therefore, to neglect that 
warning would, he told her, be a double sin. 

On his own trial, as, with his hand held 
tightly by the only woman whom on earth he 
ever either had, or could passionately love, he 
listened to her sobbed-out confidence, there is 
no need to dwell. Once more he came out con- 
queroi^ but such combats sorely try the weak 
in health and spirit, Buch as Regy was, and his 
frail life — the life his mother garnered far more 
tenderly than her own — was shortened through 
that interview by many a day. 



<« 



If you think it right, dear Reginald, cer- 
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tainly it shall be done; and to save you some of 
those terrflde heart-beatings, I will write, in a 
few lines, the truth. This yon ean show to 
yonr brother ; and perhaps, amon^t yon, yon 
will find some means of saving Guy's lost hon- 
our, for that is all I seem to care for now.** 

It was on the occasion of Reginald's second 
visit to Well Street, and after be had success- 
fully endeavoured to persuade Lizzie to have 
(with cei*tain reservations, of course; for not 
till years have passed over their heads will the 
young wife have the courage to make an en- 
tirely " clean breast of it " to Guy) no secrets 
from her husband, that the short conversation 
which gave rise to the above little speech from 
Lizzie took place. 

"And when Guy knows that I have long 
been cognizant of the whole," Regy said, " he 
will see the wisdom, as Conrad has heard of 
our (you and me, Lizzie) having been seen to- 
gether, of his being taken, real good fellow as 
he is, into our counsels." 
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As we have just seen, Reginald (for Lizzie, 
crashed down in spirit, submitted herself blind- 
ly to his will) had it all his own way in the 
matter. He was feeling veiy far from well, 
and a certain breathlessness, mingled with pain, 
warned him to avoid as much as possible all 
trying emotion. For Regy, notwithstanding 
his personal affliction, and often ailing though 
he was, possessed within himself such a fund of 
natural oheerftilness — his love for those who 
loved him was so deep and fervent, that even 
to live was felt by him to be a boon. By na- 
ture the merriest, blithest of God's creatures, 
endowed with a strong will and ardent pas- 
sions, perhaps (but who are we, that we should 
judge?) it needed the restraining power that 
lay in his great trial to keep him safe, and 
pure, and upright amidst the thousand tempta- 
tions of " the world, the flesh, and the devil." 
Well did he know and feel that probably for 
him existence, whether long or short, would be. 
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perforce, deprived of much that makes the lives 
of other men precious and full of joy ; and yet 
the boy longed to live 1 Hope is a plant which 
in young breasts is very hard to kill, and for 
his mother's sake, as much, perhaps, as for his 
own, Regy, when forcibly reminded of a malady 
the serious nature of which he was well aware, 
did his best to guard the health which was to 
her, as he truly felt, so inestimably precious. 

Reginald Temple may perhaps be blamed in 
that he urged his brother's wife to act inde- 
pendently of her husband's will and wishes ; but 
it must be borne in mind that the case was an 
urgent one. Lizzie, penitent and remorseful 
now, might, if exposed to fresh temptation, fail 
again; and discoveries might be made which 
would blast Guy's name for ever. He acted — 
poor inexperienced lad I — according to his 
lights ; and with Lizzie's note of explanation in 
his pocket — a note which it was his purpose 
(feeling the danger to himself, and consequently 
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to others, of any fresh agitation) to enclose 
with a letter of explanation to Conrad — he left 
the crushed and humbled woman to 

" The Merciful Avenger, who, 
Knowing her frailty well, would hold her fast." 

At least, so hoped and trusted Regy, as, in ac- 
cordance with a promise made to his sister-in-law, 
he called in Gloucester Place to inquire where Mr. 
Guy Temple was to be found. To his surprise, 
instead of a reply to his question, the servant 
returned with a request from Miss Bainbridge 
that he would walk upstairs. His mistress was 
not, added the man, well enough to leave her 
bed, but she hoped Mr. Reginald would excuse 
ceremony, and come to her room. 

The demand was not very pleasing to Regy. 
He had never felt much either of liking or 
respect for the old lady who, by singling out 
Guy as her protege, had done him so little real 
good service; and besides — albeit I am half 
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ashamed to coofess this weakness on Regy's part 
— there entered into his distaste a little of that 
dread of bed-room stuffiness which persons of sen- 
sitive nerves and delicate health so often have 
to contend with. He did not, however, for a 
moment contemplate non-compliance with Miss 
Bainbridge's invitation, and under the guidance 
of the portly butler, who took his time whilst 
going upstairs, found himself in due course by 
the bedside of the greatly altered woman. 

Altered, as even sightless Regy could under- 
stand, for her voice was very feeble, and the 
hand which held his felt like nothing but skin 
and bone within his grasp. This visit did not 
last many minutes, yet during its continuance 
Regy heard more kind words from his old re- 
lation than he could previously have believed 
her capable, during her whole life-time, of having 
uttered ; and as he was taking leave she drew 
him down towards her, and in a whisper — for 
" Haggie" was close at hand — said, 
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"I am going to make my Will to-morrow, 
and you will find, my dear, that you are not 
forgotten." 

Thoroughly taken aback by this announce- 
ment, Reginald was about to remonstrate, when 
the old lady stopped him summarily : 

" I am too ill to be worried and contradicted," 
she, with a return of her old spirit, said. " There, 
good-bye, and Q-od bless you 1 and — remember 
the old woman m your prayers." 

In another mottvefnt his place was empty, but 
om the floor-^it had slipped out of his breast 
coat-pocket — ^lay Lizzie Temple's letter I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ON that very morning (events will crowd 
on each other sometimes in quite an un- 
conscionable manner) Mr. Davison was seized 
with an attack of paralysis. The doctors, who 
were immediately summoned to the bedside .of 
the insensible banker, cautiously pronounced the 
attack to be not necessarily fatal. Nature 
might, as she often did, make an effort, and in 

that case ; 

** In that case," broke in, without, however, 
throwing any new light on the matter, the 
brisker and more youthful of the two prac- 
titioners, " we must hope the best." 
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And the " best," as regarded his or her indi- 
vidual interests, those who were in any way 
connected with the sick man, did, it is only 
reasonable to conclude, '^hope; and Hartwell, 
who had his own ideas and purposes regarding 
the matter to follow up — having ascertained to 
his perfect satisfaction that the stricken Dives 
was in a state of complete unconsciousness — 
proceeded, after getting possession of a certain 
key, which, as he well knew, opened the bm*eau 
where his uncUs most secret and important 
papers were deposited, to search diligently after 
any documents which were likely to bear upon the 
subject of Mrs. Conrad Temple's afi^rs. He had 
long suspected the existence of some strange 
mystery connected with the large fortune of 
which Miss Ripley had so suddenly become pos- 
sessed. Prom time to time — especially at the 
period when, by Laura's refusal of his nephew's 
" offer," he was angered to the extent of losing, 
on the moment, due command over his speech. 
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Mr. Davison had said words regarding '' Joe 
Bipley's" niece which decidedly implied that 
Colonel Temple's bride was not only not the 
*' cfftch ^' she seemed, but that Laura, the hd.re8s 
to the old miser's thousands^ was, to a certain 
extent, and in some slightly'-hinted-*at manner, 
in Ins (Mr. Davison's) power. 

It was on these hints that fiartwell had 
spoken to Mrs. Temple, and had then attd there 
ascertained that, supposing there to be any 
hidden mystery oonnected with that straight- 
ibrward young person's a£GaixB^ she at least was 
ignoraat of its existence. 

it was with eager haste, and with all the 
needfol preparations — 'duly at hand — for skilfully 
opening both wax and gum-fiisteDed envdopes, 
that Hartwell Davison began his search, Altoost . 
the first (for certainly Fortime does seena oft- 
times to favour the guilty bold) directed packet 
which his eyes lighted upon, appeared likdy to 
reward him for his trotible, for in Mr. Davison's 
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handwriting there was inscribed on it, in 
liastily traced characters : 

** Document relating to Mrs. Conrad Temple's 
aflTairs." 

The envelope *was an adhesive one, and the 
unscrupulous intiiider having successfully tam- 
pered with that small difficulty, there met his 
eye an enclosure, carefully sealed, and directed 
as follows : 

" William Greatorex, Esq., 

To be opened after my death." 

" Humph 1" said Hart to himself. " The old 
boy's closest friend. Let's him into the secret, 
of course. Only Til know it first, or I'm a 
Dutchman." 

And having so decided, he, with dexterous 
fingers, commenced picking off the wax, an 
operation which took him some little time and 
trouble ; but his reward — when at last th^ 
"secret" long suspected came to light — was 
great indeed. 

VOL. in. o 
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Great, that is, in so £ir as, in its utter and 
never-to-be-guessed-at marvellousness, it far 
exceeded all that Hartwell had, in his wildest 
dreams, thought upon as possible. 

" By George 1 this is a go I" was his exclama- 
tion, as, with the letter which explained all open 
in his hand, he endeavoured to steady his 
ideas, and realise in what manner this wonder- 
ful discovery might best be turned to his own 
advantage. His mind was essentially of the 
busy and the stirring order, and the " dashing 
game " of life was therefore the one which it 
best suited him to play. It required but little 
reflection to enable him to see that the sole 
persons interested in keeping inviolate the secret 
which he had just unearthed, were Conrad 
Temple and his wife; and this being so, he, 
with the cunning of a base, unworthy nature, 
speedily decided that from the weaker vessel of 
the two it was his " game " to look for " hush 
money." 
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And without loss of time either, he told him- 
self, for the " old boy " might rally, the doctors 
said, at any moment, and he (Hart) could 
hardly expect that, without being shown the 
endorsement in Mr. Davison's own handwriting 
to the truth of his (Hartweirs) statement, 
Mrs. Temple would implicitly believe the won- 
drous tale which he had now in his power to 
tell. 

So, armed with the valuable document, he 
commenced his hasty preparations for the attack. 
His first move was to the room where the man 
whom he had long more than suspected to be 
his father, lay a miserable spectacle, neither 
alive nor dead — speechless, and with half-closed 
eyes — upon his pillow. 

" Just the same ? No change, I suppose ?" 
whispered Hartwell to the hired nurse ; and 
having heard her assenting answer, he went on 
tip-toe down the stairs, and out of the house. 

" To Dover Street — ^best pace," he said, as he 

2 
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jumped into a hansom ; and then, without loss 
of time, he began a mental calculation as to how 
much he could hope to squeezcy on this first press- 
ure of his instrument of torture, out of the 
trembling hands of his victim. 

" I hope to G — that he won't be at home if she 
ts," said this agreeable gentleman to himself, as 
the hansom, with its lean, well-bred old horse 
all in a lather, pulled up before Green's Hotel. 

Hartwell threw the man half-a-crown, and 
rushing up the steps, inquired of a waiter, who 
was airing himself at the door, whether Mrs. 
Temple was at home. 

The man answered in the affirmative, with 
the additional volunteered information that 
"the Colonel" had "just stepped out." And 
then Mr. Hartwell Davison was duly ushered 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Conrad — ^rather an out-spoken person at 
all times — did not scruple to let Mr. Davison 
loiow that his visit was ill-timed. She was just 
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going out. Her carriage was at the door. The 
open one with the grey horses. Had not Mr. 
Davison noticed it 1 She was very sorry — ^had 
such quantities to do, and if he could call 
another time, &c., &c. 

How bright she looked 1 flow handsome 
even, with her young face radiant with happi- 
ness, and with such a halo of wealth and pros- 
perity around her 1 And he had come to crush 
all this, to plunge this blithesome creature into 
the depths of wailing and lamentation; and 
Hartwell Davison, looking at Laura Temple, in 
her rich, becoming dress, and wearing that 
beaming smile, knew that so it was, and felt no 
more remorse than if he were about to crush a 
brilliant butterfly beneath his heel. 

" I am sorry," he begins, laying his hat on the 
table, and standing, as she also is, near the 
empty fire-place, " very sorry to be in the way, 
but if you will grant me five minutes, I will try 
to make it no more." 



^ 
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" Thanks 1 Don't be long, please. I hope 
your uncle is no worse?" 

" Indeed, he is — much worse. He was seized 
with paralysis this morning, and is not expected 
to recover." 

" Poor man ! How sorry I am I And I had 
intended going this afternoon to see him ! How 
grieved I am that I put off doing it so long." 

Hartwell has changed his position since she 
began to speak, and is now, with his hands on 
the back rail of a chair over which he is stoop- 
ing, looking, with the triumphant insolence of a 
man who is about to taste his revenge, into her 
face. 

" I don't suppose you'll ever care to see much 
of him again, whether he lives or not," he says, 
coarsely, "But that all depends on how yon 
take things. Youve sucked a pretty good share 
of the profits, and had your luck out of the plaut 

besides, so that " 

Laura draws a step or two nearer to the bell. 
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She thinks that the man must be either mad or 
drunk, and prudence is, she feels, the better 
paii; of valour. 

"Mr. Davison," she says, her heart beating 
alike with fear and anger, but nevertheless striv- 
ing her best to wear a bold front before the 
enemy, " this is not the first time that you have 
forgotten yourself in my presence. Let it be 
the last, or I must request Colonel Temple to 
put an end to your visits here." 

Hai*t, at this threat, laughs loud aud rudely. 

" 1 think I see you, my fine lady, saying a 
a word to that grand Colonel of yours about 
this visit, at all events. Now, don't fly out. 
You'd better listen quietly, and you'll own that 
yourself by-and-by. The fact is, I have dis- 
covered evert/thing. You know I told you long 
ago there was a screw loose, and that screw is, 
that you have not really a shilling in the world 
— that your uncle, old Joe Ripley, might have 
died in a ditch, if it had not been for my uncle's 
charity, and that you " 
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" Stop 1" she exclaims, and advancing, her 
head thrown back, and her whole air breathing 
command, to within a few paces of where he 
has planted himself she adds — " I will not hear 
another word, excepting in the presence of my 
husband. I do not believe one syllable that 
you have uttered, but ■*' 

He draws the banker's letter to Mr. Greato- 
rex from his pocket, and places it in her hand. 

" Read that," he says abruptly. " You re- 
cognise the writing, I presume, and I more 
than half suspect that, having read it, you will 
see fit to change your note." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



rpHEY are together in Reginald's room, the 
•*• two brothers, who have done nothing to 
be ashamed oi^ talking, with troubled, anxious 
hearts, over the great sin of the one who has. 

" By Jove 1" exclaims (and that, as the reader 
will easily credit, not for the first time since 
the conversation began) astonished and half- 
bewildered Conrad, " it's by far and away the 
most extraorainary and disgiiBting thing /ever 
heard of 1 He never can show his face again, 
that's certain. And such a disgrace to have 
brought upon us all I I declare I almost feel as 
if I could never bear to speak to him again." 
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" Don't say that, Con. We should make 
allowances for strong temptation/' 

" Temptation I Why, that's the strangest 
part of it all. Who would ever have thought 
that Guy could be tempted, except by some 
bait which tended to his own good f 

" He is not, I suppose, made of stone," Regy 
says, with a kind of shiver in his voice, which, 
to a less pre-occupied companion, might have 
revealed much that the speaker never intended 
to disclose ; " and Lizzie Fairholme was very 
beautiful. Poor girl I she is ready to make any 
sacrifice " 

" Oh ! don't talk of her, Redge, if you love 
me. A scheming, artful " 

" She is no schemer, neither is there a grain 
of artifice in her nature. Of folly and ambition 
no one can acquit her, but she is not the first 
girl in her station who has shown herself unable 
to resist the love-making — I suppose "(poor Regy 
rather bitterly parenthesises) " that he under- 
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stands that — of a gentleman. And besides, you 
should remember that Lizzie is, on her father s 
side, as well connected (if that kind of stuff 
deserves to be taken into consideration) as 
we are, if not better; and, most important 
fact of all, he kept her in utter ignorance of the 
main reason why it behoved him to keep the 
marriage secret." 

" What an atrocious shame I Such horrible 
selfishness, too I And you say that even now 
she has not told him that she knows all ?" 

" She had not when I left her two hours ago. 
But, Con, in all this, what just now worries me 
the most, though you seem to think so little of 
it, is the loss of her note — the one she wrote iu 
order to make the telling of this miserable story 
less trying to me. If it should be found- " 

" But it won't be. You say you had it in the 
hansom, after you and Dixon got in ?" 

" Yes, I am almost certain of that ; and pro- 
bably, in taking my handkerchief from my 
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breast coat-pocket, it was blown away into the 
street." 

" And was run over in a moment by carriages 
and wheels. Don't bother yourself, old fellow, 
about that, but tell me more about her. You 
say that her married life does not appear to be 
quite a success ?" 

" Anything but that. She lives in wretched 
lodgings, scarcely ever sees Guy, and is kept 
terribly short of money ; and yet, poor child, 
she is ready, as I said before, to make any 
sacrifices for his good. She will consent to her 
marriage being still longer kept secret, to " 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Colonel 
Temple's servant, who brought a message from 
his mistress to the effect that the latter re- 
quested his presence without delay in their 
apartments. 

"AH right," Conrad, in his usual insotigiant 
way, said; adding to Reginald, "I shall be 
back in five minutes. And then he lounged 
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indolently away to his wife's sitting-room. 

Laura was there waiting for him, looking 
pale, but resolute; and there, also, standing 
with his back towards her, and looking out (his 
hands in his pockets) of the window, was Hart- 
well Davison. She had read the letter hastily, 
but her quick intellect did not require many 
minutes to make her thoroughly cognizant of 
the " situation." Hart, in saying what he had 
done, had told her only the simple truth, 
namely, that, in order to prop a falling house, 
the banker had conceived and carried out the 
ingenious idea of making her, a portionless 
girl, the apparent heiress to money which had 
never in fact existed. The £200,000 credited to 
Joe Ripley, was a mere matter of moonshine ; 
but the *' name " of possessing those same thou- 
sands saved the bank ; and, as poor Lolo bit- 
terly told herself, bought her — ^under false pre- 
tences — a husband. 

" You won't be such a fool as to say anything 
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about it to the Colonel ?" were HartweH's first 
words after he had given her, as he thought, 
time to digest the ill-news which he had brought 
her. " You see, there's no occasion in life to do 
it. No one has been defirauded ; and that kind 
of thing " 

She stopped him with an imperious gesture, 
and laying her hand on the bell, rang it loudly. 

" You will repent of this," Hartwell muttered 
between his teeth. But Laura, half, perhaps, 
instigated by the fear that " deliberation " 
might turn her from the path of right, paid no 
attention to his words. It was then that she 
sent her message to Conrad, and half a minute 
or so later that unsuspecting individual made 
his appearance in the room. 

She flew to him at once, and in a few hurried 
words put him — half bewildered though he 
was — in possession of the main facts of the 
case. Then she showed him the banker's letter, 
and Conrad Temple knew for a ceiiainty that 
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instead of a rich heiress he had married a penni- 
lese wife I 

His first words were addressed to Hart, who, 
never imagining for a moment that any man in 
his senses could be the marrer of his own for- 
tunes, stood quietly waiting the opportunity of 
advantageously putting in his word. 

** I shall be glad to know, sir," Conrad said, 
" how this letter came into your possession. I 
gather, from its import, that it is not addressed 
to you ; and, moreover, it appears to me very 
clear that the writer did not intend that it 
should be opened till after his death, an event 
which, I hear, has not yet occurred, and " 

" Sir," broke in Hartwell, resolved to try the 
eflFect of bluster, but inwardly beginning to feel 
some nervous trepidation, " I am not accustom- 
ed to be spoken to in the tone you have chosen 
to adopt ; and as I am a gentleman like your- 
self '' 

" Much obliged for the comparison ; though I 
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might perhaps, had I time to do so, question 
the truth of your affirmation; but as matters 
stand, I prefer simply repeating the question of 
whence did you abstract this letter?" 

" And I demand by what possible right you 
ask such a question? I come to you as a 
friend " 

" He did not, Con," struck in Laura. " He 
came to extort money, as he has done before. 
1 never knew what you do now — till to-day ; but 
he has thrown out hints, and — oh 1 how I wish 
he would go, that I might tell you all." 

" Very well, then — go he shall, for I rather 
want to be enlightened. Now, look here, you 
sir," to Hartwell, **1 am sorry to appear un- 
civil, but ^" 

" I quite understand — ^Mrs. Temple busy, and 
all that kind of thing. Sorry I didn't bring 
better news ; and if you will oblige me by 
returning the letter " 

" Certainly not — at least not till I have as- 
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certained whether you have any right to it8 
possession."^ 

" Well," interrupted Hartwell, livid with rage, 
" I call that about as pretty a bit of swindling 
as I ever happened to fall in with I" 

The words were hardly out of his mouth be- 
fore Conrad, who had previously rang the bell, 
threw the door open wide^ and calling aloud 
from the head of the staircase, desired that a 
policeman might be sent for. 

** Oh I Mr. Davison, you had better go — ^you 
had indeed," said Laura. 

And apparently the man shared her opinion ; 
for, with a bitter scowl on his face, he pushed 
rudely past Colonel Temple, and made the best 
of his way downstairs. At the bottom he 
turned, and looking up at Courad, shouted out, 
for. the benefit of several persons who happened 
to be within earshot, 

'* You Trill hear from me again. In the mean- 
time, I wish you well out of it 1" And then, 
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swinging the heavy house-door open with a 
bang, he took himself away from sight and 
hearing. 

" Oh, Con !" said poor Lolo, the moment they 
were left alone, " how dreadful this is 1 What 
tDillyon say to mel Instead of my being an 
heiress, you have married a perfect beggar 1" 

" Perfect — I believe you !" said Conrad drily 
— so drily that Laura, humbled and half bewil- 
dered by the shook she had sustained, felt hurt 
by his tone, and turned away to hide the tears 
which were welling to her eyes. 

He came softly behind her, and stole his arm 
round her waist. 

*' Keep up your spirits, dear old woman," he 
said ; " and if what that brute of a fellow tells 
us is true — and, upon my soul, it looks like it — 
remember that we've got something still to 
keep the wolf from the door. I never had, as 
you know, any great fancy for marrying an 
heiress " 
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"It's SO good of you to say so 1'* said Laura, 
doing her best to choke back her tears. " But 
it is hard to have nothing I" 

" Nothing I With your jolly temper, and kind, 
unselfish heart I I tell you what it is, Lolo, I 
like you better without a sixpence than I should 
any other woman in the world with a thousand 
pounds a day I And if I ever regret beiug 
First in the Field, may my precious £20,000 
turn out to be a delusion and a sham I" 

It was thus that Conrad Temple comforted 
his wife ; but, albeit he never for a moment re- 
gretted not having been tempted to hush up 
the matter, there were times when, before he 
grew accustomed to the great change which 
Hartwell Davison's discovery had made in his 
circumstances, he felt strongly inclined to ana- 
thematise, in no measured language, the man 
who had done him so signal a dis-service. 

The poet's famous lines — 

p2 
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** Where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise," 

were never more folly verified than in the sin- 
gular and never-to-have-been-antidpated rois- 
fortnne which had overtaken Conrad Temple 
and his wife. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TT was agreed between this singularly-situated 
-*• couple (and as a proof of the Colonel's 
delicacy of feeling, I may here mention that 
after the scene recorded in the last chapter, he 
treated his wife's opinions with far more out- 
ward deference than had been the case when 
she carried about with her the prestige of an 
heiress,) — ^it had then been agreed between 
them that, for the present, and till Mr, Davi- 
son, who had shown signs of returning con- 
sciousness, should be well enough to return to 
business, no steps should be taken by Conrad 
towards making public the deception which the 
banker had so successfully practised. 
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" He certainly does not deserve to have seven 
thousand a year thrown into his coffers," Con 
said one day to Laura. '^ Sometimes I think 
the money ought to be ours, and then ^" 

*' It can't be ours, since it was obtained by 
fraud," Laura said, hastily ; for there was just 
enough of right and reason in her husband's 
doubts, to make her fear the possibility of his 
swerving from the strict path of right. 

" That's true, of course ; but, all the same, I 
am glad that the incumbrances were cleared off 
d ear old Temple Court Twenty thousand nearly 
went there — your portion, we will call it, my 
dear Lo — and I only hope that your honesty 
does not carry you so far as to make you think 
it necessary to offer restitution to some ima- 
ginary wronged one there?" 

Laura, having satisfied him on that head, ex- 
pressed a hope — one that was certainly not con- 
ceived in charity — that Hartwell Davison would 
never, by reason of the deed which he had 
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brought to light, be bettered in his circum- 
stances. 

In this wish, not only Conrad, but Sir Miles 
Grafton— the only friend who was as yet 
admitted " behind the scenes "—cordially joined. 
The latter received the announcement that 
" Lolo never had had a sixpence " with a calm- 
ness which astonished Conrad far more than it 
did his wife. 

» 

**Do you know, Lolo," the Colonel said, 
laughing, " I really think the old boy means to 
make it up to you in his Will." 

But Laura looked shocked, and prayed him 
not to say such horrid things. In her own 
mind, she still cherished the hope that Lady 

Grafton would recover. 

« 

Meanwhile, Reginald, who had heard no 
tidings of his lost letter, was feeling greatly 
distressed and disappointed at the weakness of 
character displayed by Lizzie, in that she could 
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neither summon courage to reveal to Guy the 
fact that his conduct was known to his brothers, 
nor permit them to speak to him on the subject. 

•' I cannot do it, dear Reginald — do not ask 
me," she would say, piteously. " I feel I have 
neither strength nor courage to bear harsh 
words, and Guy would be so very angry." 

" But you promised, dear," Reginald said once, 
very gently ; and Lizzie seemed struck by the 
mild reproach. 

" I know — I will try," she said ; but the days 
passed by without the effort being made, and, 
in the meantime, Regy, over-excited and 
anxious, fell ill. So ill that — though no danger 
was apprehended — his mother was telegraphed 
to, to come and nurse him. 

Mr. Davison was at that time slowly recover- 
ing, whilst Miss Bainbridge was, as surely, 
making rapid progress towards the tomb. 

Having been made aware of the hourly- 
increasing danger, Guy now rarely^— save for 
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short intervals — left the house, and a dismal 
watch, in truth, was that which he shared with 
" Haggie." Haggie, who, in that prim cap of 
hers, and in a garb suited to the occasion, 
seemed to be endowed for the nonce — so un- 
remitting was her attendance on the invalid-^ 
with supernatural strength. 

For the chief portion of those dreary days, 
the poor old lady— who was possibly realising, 
late in her day of life, the melancholy truth 
that she could carry nothing away with her to 
the grave — lay, if the bulletins from the sick 
room were to be credited, in a state of demi- 
somnolence. 

Ouy's former alarms regarding Miss Hagger- 
stone's influence over his godmother — alarms 
which, after all, had never assumed any very 
severe or even tangible form — had of late 
greatly subsided. No secret had been made of 
the fact that, less than a week previously, Miss 

S. 

Bainbridge had duly made her Will-^which 
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Will had been properly attested and signed by 
the two of her upperHsrervants who had lived 
with her the longest — ^Mr. Crouch the butler, 
and her own maid. Only the day before the 
enactment of that highly-important ceremony, 
Guy had passed a considerable time in the sick- 
room, and had left it thoroughly well satisfied 
with his prospects, and without a shadow of 
misgiving as regarded the intentions towards 
him of his aged and infirm relation. 

But for the satisfaction which he felt in gazing 
on and appraising the furniture, plate, &c., which 
were one day to be his own, he would have 
found the dulness of that waiting period to be 
almost unendurable. 

For how long a time, and with what intensity, 
from his youth upwards, he had loathed the 
ugly siUTOundings of that gloomy, old-world- 
looking drawing-room ; and now he longed for 
the time (it was a petty feeling, certainly, but 
then, as the reader must, I think, have noticed, 
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there was a good deal of what may be called 
pettiness in Guy Temple's nature) when he could 
take his revenge, not only on those senseless 
articles of furniture, but also (posthumously) on 
the woman who had so long foolishly over-valued 
and cherished them, by bringing the (by him) 
despised Lares and Penates to ignominious 
auction. 

As he sat at his solitary meal, with solemn 
Mr. Crouch — the Crouch over whose destiny, in 
so far as the man's " place " was concerned, he 
would so soon reign supreme — waiting upon 
him with all due outward respect, Guy's thoughts 
— as was only natural — turned greatly upon his 
own domestic affairs, and on the marriage which 
it was his intention, immediately after Miss 
Bainbridge's death, to announce to his family as 
an event that was to be. He felt no misgivings 
regarding any possible objections which his 
" people" might raise to the match. From them 
he had been separated in such early childhood, 
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that, being now bis own master, to apply for his 
parents' consent was, he told himself, a mere 
matter of form. And then, on her father's side, 
Lizzie's "family," albeit they had hitherto so 
entirely cast her oflF, was as "good" as his 
own, if not better ; whilst as regarded that 
other "tiresome complication," the one which 
Lizzie had lately made known to him, why, 
they could go abroad for a time — such things 
were easily managed — ^if only, he added to him- 
self, Lizzie would be reasonable, and not make 
a fool of herself. It was thus that Guy Temple, 
secure as he felt himself to be of a goodly heri- 
tage (for it was well known that Miss Bain- 
bridge had never spent half her income), and 
entertaining not the faintest suspicion that his 
secret either had, or was likely to become known 
to any human being save himself and Lizzie, 
settled matters comfortably enough with a con- 
science which, sooth to say, had not hitherto in 
his lifetime given him much trouble. He saw very 
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little (necessarily), during those few melaHcholy 
days, of his ^ife, who, as we already know, was 
proving herself sadly deficient in the moral 
courage which is one of the best gifts that 
Providence can accord to woman. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



TT came at last — as it must do to us all — that 
-*• hour when, however much we may have 
" fainted and feared to live alone," we realise 
the awful fact that, 

** All alone — so Heaven has willed — ^we die." 

It came, at last, to one of the least loved and 
useful of God's creatures, as surely as it may — 
so inscrutable are the ways of Providence 1 — to 
the wise statesman in his prime of manhood, 
the precious bread-winner of a large and happy 
family, the dearly loved and sinless child in 
whom all a mother's hopes and prayers had, 
from its very birth, been centred 1 
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" She must Jiave gone off like a lamb, poor 
lady, the nurse says," was Mr. Crouch's com- 
ment on the sad event, when, after announcing, 
in a befittingly solemn tone, to Guy Temple 
that Miss Bainbridge was no more, he remained 
for a few minutes, with the bright early sun of 
a superb August morning shining into the 
room, dwelling on " particulars '* by the " heir's " 
bedside. " She couldn't have suffered, sir, nor 
made a sound not louder than a babby, for Mrs. 
Benson had been up looking at her, sleeping as 
calm as calm, not half an hour before, and, says 
she, * You might have knocked me down with a 
feather when I saw what had happened." 

Hard and self-engrossed though he was, and 
albeit the aged woman who lay dead so near 
him had never, by anything approaching to 
motherly tenderness, bound him to her by ties 
of affection, Guy could not hear quite unmoved 
that the friend and relation who had for so 
many years stood to him in the light of a parent, 
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would never praise or blame him more. He 
was not, however, the kind of man to waste 
time ia Bentimental reflections, and very soon- 
almoBt before he had finished dressing himself 
— came the feeling of intense relief in that the 
time of his probation was over, and that in his 
goings out and comings in he need no longer 
trouble himself as to whether or not his pros- 
pects in life might be seriously affected by his 
movements. 

Immediately after break&st, at which meal 
Miss Haggerstone did not make her appear- 
ance, Guy sallied forth to make public the loss 
which he had sustained. His first visit was to 
Green's Hotel, where he found both Conrad and 
his wife ftdly disposed to consider the demise 
of Miss Bainbridge as a very opportune relief. 

^^ Surely it will simplify matters," Laura, 
after Guy's departure, said. *' With three 
thousand a year, he will be able to make it all 
right about poor Lizzie, and he may never 
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know that she, poor girl, was driven to betray 
the secret. Begj says that she seems quite 
afraid of him. How glad I shall be to greet 
her as a sister I Begy thinks her so very nice, 
and there is no better judge than he. I( only 
the secret can be kept I" 

" If only I But there's the rub. What secret 
is ever kept? However, we must hope the 
best, and this death is certainly very opportune. 
And now, see I" taking up a sheet of written- 
upon notepaper, "what I have said to this 
scoundrel who has dared to suppose that I will 
go shares with him in the event of the Davison 
mystery being hushed up." And Con read 
aloud the following words :— 

" Sm, — If anything could make me consider 
you a greater rascal than I did before, it would 
be the reading of the letter" ("That doesn't 
sound well ; but what does it matter?") "which 
I have just received from you. Directly Mr. 
Davison is well enough to attend to business, 

VOL. IIX. Q 
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he will be put into possession of all the circum- 
stances relating to this affair. In the mean- 
time, I have communicated with Mr. Greatorex 
on the subject." 

" You see," added Con, knowingly, " I want 
the fellow to understand that I think him quite 
capable of hocussing his uncle's physic." 

^^Ohl Con, how can you say such horrid 

things r 

^^ Because I think them, my dear. I don't 
believe that the original George Barnwell was 
half so bad as this one is capable of being. ^ A 
woman beguiled Attn, and he did kiU ;' whereas 
this man is, I am convinced, capable of com- 
mitting the worst crimes for filthy lucre only." 

According to the directions left by the de- 
ceased, the fbneral of the wealthy spinster was 
conducted very simply, and at the least possible 
expense. 

** The last people in the world whom I wish 
to benefit are the undertakers," Miss Bainbridge 
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remarked on one occasion to '* Haggie ;" and it 
was to that useful personage — a good deal to 
the disgust both of Guy and the old family ser- 
vants — ^that the paper containing Miss Bain- 
bridge's written instructions regarding her in- 
terment was confided. 

The Will, which had been drawn up by Messrs. 
Kennerby and Wilson (a firm which had " en- 
joyed the confidence " of the deceased for many 
years) remained in the hands of those gentle- 
men, and was to be read, according to custom 
and the directions of the deceased, after the 
funeral. 

'^ How sanguine Guy is I" said Reginald, on 
the evening before the eventful day, to his 
mother. Freedom from agitation, together 
with the sound of her low voice, and the touch 
of her soft hand, had already proved of service 
to him ; and there had even been some talk — 
into which, however, rather to Mrs. Temple's 
surprise, Reginald did not enter with his usual 

(l2 
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gu8tx> — of their all going down to Temple Court 
early in the following week. 

" Well, dear," said Mrs. Temple, in answer to 
her son's remark, " I think — don't you ? — that 
Guy has a right to be sanguine. After enduring 
the poor old lady's caprices so long ^" 

" Ah I mother, I was afraid you would say 
that. And I want you to feel that, whatever 
Guy has done, or may do, that is not right, there 
is the excuse of his having been, so early in life, 
^ven up to Miss Bainbridge's care." 

" My dear boy !" 

" Yes, mother, I do think so, and have for 
years been of the same opinion. There is no- 
thing so lowering to the character as the* sense 
of obligation ; and / know that Miss Baii^- 
bridge used, perhaps from a good, though mis-^ 
taken motive, to make Guy feel it. li^ as you 
just now said, he had had only to endure ca- 
prices, the discipline in itself might have been 
of service to him " 
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" Not to one of Guy's nature, I fear," said 
Mrs. Temple sadly. 

" Well, mother, of course one can't positively 
say, but in my opinion he could hardly have 
had a worse chance, poor fellow ! I have an 
idea," taking his mother's hand between his 
own, '^ that love and confidence between those 
who bring them up are absolutely necessary to 
make either boys or girls turn out well. Ah I 
mother, I sometimes think that, if my lot had 
been different, and if it had pleased God that I 
should have a son, how I would encourage him 
to tell me everything I I would never be harsh 
or stem to him — never let him ^But," check- 
ing himself with one of his mournful smiles, 
" who am I that I should lecture on the bring- 
ing up of bairns ? Only perhaps if poor Guy 
had had a mother like mine ^" 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Temple, who had just arrived in town, in order 
to be present (a necessary compliment, in his 
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opinion, to the remains of the lady who had 
made a rich man of his son) at the funeral. 
Miss Bainbridge was only a second cousin once 
removed, and Richard Temple had always, 
during her life-time, disliked his son's god- 
mother ; yet " there is such a thing," as lie would 
have said, ^'as dooty, and that dooiy obliged 
him to do honour to Miss fiambridge's bones." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FT was all — the ftineral obsequies, that is to 
-*- say — over, and in the large front drawing- 
room (the dingy room which contained the old 
china ornaments so coveted by " Haggie," and the 
ponderous fomitnre which Guy destined in his 
own mind to the hammer) all those who were 
or might be interested in the matter, were 
assembled to hear the reading of the Will. All, 
with the exception of Regy, who had with some 
difficulty persuaded his mother to leave him for 
an hour by himself. 

" Tou know, Mammie, I shall expect you to 
tell me all about it," he said. And so ht- coaxed 
her into doing his behests. 
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Mr. Kennerby was a dapper little man of 
sixty, with a young, smooth face, and a re- 
dundancy of iron-grey hair. He was addicted, 
as a rule, to facetiousness, but on the present 
occasion he seemed to have lost all desire to 
perpetrate the mildest of jokes. Possibly his 
knowledge of the contents of the will may have 
thrown, as it were, a wet blanket over his 
spirits. 

The blinds had been all drawn up, and the 
jocund light, for the first time for nearly a 
week, streamed in upon the old well-preserved 
Axminster carpet, and on the faded table-cover, 
which, many a year before, the hands of the 
poor lady who had just been laid in her last 
resting-place, had embroidered. None of the 
chairs could with justice be called "easy;" but into 
the two which looked the least decidedly un- 
comfortable, RichardTemple and his son Guy had 
dropped. Mrs. Temple and Laura were on a sofi9^ 
not far from the spot where Mr. Kennerby, nursing 
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a neat leg, encased in fine lavender clotb, upon 
his left knee, was seated on a priedieu, with the 
intention, as Conrad afterwards declared, of 
looking non-professional and young. Con him- 
self, with his hands in his pockets, was lounging 
against the window-ledge; whilst "Haggie," 
in deep mourning, looking very red and flurried, 
had placed herself on a large ottoman, upon 
which, with their backs towards her, were also 
located a lady and gentleman of mature age, 
who were vaguely supposed to have claims on 
the property of the deceased. These, together 
with the medical man who had attended Miss 
Bainbridge through her illness, and the clergy- 
man who had sprinkled ashes on her coffin lid, 
made up the sum of those who were present at 
the reading of the will. 

Mr. Kennerby broke the seals slowly, and after 
clearing his throat, as though to command silence, 
began, fle was not a sensitive man, but, as he 
afterwards told Mrs. Kennerby, he would rather 
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have stood for an hour in the pillory than have, 
then and there, performed the task that was 
required of him. 

The contents of Miss Bainbridge's last Will 
and Testament were briefly as follows : — 

After the usual preliminaries, certain small 
legacies to old servants were mentioned first. 
Then followed a bequest of one hundred pounds 
to Miss Julia Haggerstone, ^^ as a token of the 
testator's sense of that highly respectable per- 
son's unvarying attention." A similar sum was 
devised to "my godson and relative, Guy 
Temple of Temple Court." Whilst the whole of 
Miss Bainbridge's fortune, with the exception of 
the above-mentioned legacies, was, by the will 
of the testatrix, to devolve upon Reginald 
Temple, third son of Richard Temple, &c., &c. 

The document, as read in a low but distinct 
voice by the lawyer, ended with these words : 

" And whereas it had formerly been my in- 
tention to make the aforesaid Guy Temple my 
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sole heir, I hereby declare that the said intention 
was laid aside in consequence of its having 
come to my knowledge that the said Guy 
Temple did, in the month of September last, 
connect himself by marriage with Miss Lizzie 
Fairholme, of the Lees Farm. The marriage 
was performed at St. Ogg's Church, in the 
City ; and as the said Guy Temple did not see 
fit " 

Mr. Kennerby had read thus far, before Guy, 
almost paralysed as it seemed by the blow, made 
any attempt to interrupt him ; but of a sudden, 
he recovered his powers of speech, and springing 
from his seat, he endeavoured to wrench the 
parchment out of the lawyer's hand* But the 
latter held it fast. 

"Good Godr cried Guy, "what is all 
this farrago of lies and humbug 1 There has 
been some horrible mistake— some infernal ca- 
lumny " 

" I am afraid not," murmured Mr. Kennerby. 
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" I greatly fear, sir, that your relative was only 
too rightly informed " 

" Informed I The word is well chosen, on my 
soul I I married I You must be mad I I atn 
fellow of a College, and — but I defy you to prove 
your case I You may look through every register 
in the kingdom " 

" Without result, I am well aware, if the 
names of Guy Temple and Lizzie Fairholme 
were to be searched for ; but you and your wife 
— excuse me for a moment — were, I fancy, mar- 
ried under the respective names of Fletcher and 
Beamish, and as Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher you have 
been living ; but," correcting himself suddenly, 
a,nd rising, with angry impatience (as it appear- 
edy but in reality the old family lawyer was feel- 
ing more for those to whom his duty hadobKg- 
ed him to give pain, than he cared to let appear), 
from his seat — "I really must apologise/' he 
said, addressing himself chiefly to Mrs. Temple 
and Laura, " for the annoyance — ahem — ^that I 
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have given. My professional duty obliged me 
to read alond the Will of my late client, and Mr. 
Guy Temple's outbreak — ^but I make every al- 
lowance for his state of mind — and — and under 
the circumstances of this very painful case, per- 
haps I had better put off the remainder of the 
reading till another opportunity, and say good 
morning for the present." 

After this, Mr. Kennerby, nothing loth, it may 
be presumed, took himself from the room ; an 
example which was speedily followed by all, 
save the members of a family on whom the 
heavy blow — one which all felt would tell ter- 
ribly against the respectability of the Temples 
of Temple Court — ^had fallen. 

There was no chance, no hope of concealment 
now ; and Guy, driven, on this dire emergency, 
to seek sympathy and counsel from his near kin- 
dred, felt that no alternative was left to him 
save that of lowering himself in the dust of en- 
forced repentance, and humbly confessing all I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



T^AR away (yet only for a short period) from 
-*• England, the following up of this story 
must now take my readers. Far away — com- 
paratively speaking, that is — for in reality they 
are going to be carried no greater distance than 
to Lower Brittany, in a small town in which 
little visited part of France Guy Temple and 
his wife had gone to hide their heads. 

It was the choice of the former that, till he 
should decide on what really distant country he 
should adopt as his own, the small hotel known 
as *'Le Saumon" was to be their temporary 
home. 
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Quimperl^ is a pretty town, with a rapid 
salmon river running through it, the banks of 
which are crowded with large trees, and are 
tolerably precipitous. A pleasant enough place 
for travellers to spend an hour or two in ; for, 
from the windows of the little hotel, the country 
people, in their picturesque national costumes, 
look different from the same class at home, and 
there is also an attraction in the strange 
guttural language, unlike any other in the 
world, save Welch, which, in the warm Summer- 
time, rises through the open upper windows to 
the traveller's ears. But, amusing as Qaimperle 
may be to — as I before said — spend an idle 
hour m, few places that I wot of are less 
adapted to satisfy the wants or wishes of those 
who, halting in that quiet spot, are, for any 
cause whatsoever, desirous of escaping either 
from their own thoughts or from one another. 
A handsome couple — as the country-people, in 
their uncouth tongue, remarked to one another 
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— were the two, who, silently, and not arm-in- 
arm like lovers or newly-wedded pairs, 
saontered down the river's banks — she tall and 
feir, and upright as a yonng pine, he slightly 
stooping, his grey eyes lowered to the ground, 
and with a glum^ grave look which set men — 
after they had gazed upon her youth — and 
brilUant beauty— wondering greatly. 

After the terrible disclosure which, during 
the space of a few hours^scarcely more — had 
sufficed to make an altered man of self-seeking, 
little-to-be-relied-on Guy Temple, that unhappy 
individual, feeling the publicity of his disgrace 
to be inevitable, decided on leaving England at 
once. This resolution — one which none pre- 
sent deemed it advisable to combat — ^he made 
known to his relatives, before — after the memo- 
rable reading of Miss Bainbridge's Will — they 
went their separate ways. 

"I shall leave England to-night. You," toCon- 
rad, " will, I suppose, lend me £300, to pay back 
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that accursed Fellowship money; andyou can say 
if you like," this in a low voice, and hesitatingly, 
" that— that the marriage being under a feigned 
name, I felt considerable doubts as to its 
legality. However,'* seeing something in his 
brother's &ce which did not encourage forther 
confidence on that score, " you can do as you 
think best. I leave everything in your hands, 

and " 

" And in mine, I hope, Guy," Laura, coming 
forward, in her frank, cheerful way, said. 
^' Mother and I have been hatching a plot upon 
the sofa there, about Lizsde. She knows no- 
thing, of course, of all this tiresome business " 
(this was tactful Mrs. Conrad's name for the 
discovery of Guy's dishonesty ; and yet the 
proverb that le nam nefait rim h la chose^ is still 
quoted as an axiom !), ^' and we think it would 
be such a good thing for me to go and see her. 
What do you think, Guy ? Con always says I 
like to have a finger in every pie. And about 

VOL. m. R 
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yonr leaving England to-night 1 — why, she 
couldn't be ready — ^poor thing 1 — ^yon know." 

Guy seemed scarcely listening to what she 
said. Self had been so long his first object, that 
to give his attention at such a time to aught 
besides could hardly, perhaps, be expeeled of 
him I He had sunk into a desponding attitude 
(a family one, it would almost appear, in cases 
of mental trial, for Bichard Temple's head was 
also between his hands, whilst his elbows were 
pressed upon his knees), and was bitterly re- 
flecting on the fact that, at that moment, he had 
not a shilling which he could legally call his 
own I And — ^but that circumstance, I must do 
him the justice to say, did not add to his misery 
— all that he had once fondly believed would be 
his, was now the property of his blind brother 
— ^the brother who could never whilst he lived 
enjoy life, and to whom a "balance at his 
bankei*s," was a thing of no consequence what- 
ever. Once the idea flashed across his mind 
that Reginald might offer to help him in his 
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straits ; but then, swift upon that thought, 
-came the recollection of Regy's goodness, hi^ 
high-mindednesB, his detestation of all that is' 
base and mean ; and, the lower nature not being 
able to comprehend the higher, Guy could not 
manage to take much comfort from the pleasing 
possibility which vanished almost as soon as it 
had presented itself to his mind. 

During the first moments of no t-easily- to-be- 
forgotten and most painfril excitement which 
had followed on Mr. Eennerby's exit, it had not 
occurred to Guy to wonder how it came about 
that Miss Bainbridge had, all of a sudden, and 
only a few days before her death (for such he 
felt well assured was the case) become aware of 
the misconduct which she had so heavily 
punished ; but, as he sat there, brooding over 
his great calamity, there suddenly came boom- 
ing athwart his bewildered intellect, the idea 
that in order to bring about this terrible revo- 
lution in his affairs, treachery^ and that of the 

b2 
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vilest kind, most have been at work I But who 
was the traitor t — ^that was the next question. 
Was his worst foe one of his own household ? 
Could it be that the wife — so called — of his 
bosom, had wantonly betrayed his secret t 
Could she, silently, and with malice afore- 
thought, have done him this dishonour? These 
were the questions he was asking himself when 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and Laura's 
clear voice said — 

" Well, Guy, I'm going. Silence is supposed 
to give consent, and I shall take yours for 
granted," And, having so said, Mrs. Conrad, 
after kissing her mother-in-law on the forehead, 
and nodding her head, with an expressive ges- 
ture, to her husband, flitted from the room, and 
had herself conveyed forthwith to Well Street. 

Lizzie was sitting all alone, and feeling (the 
death of some one among us does bring cheer- 
fulness at times to others) less depressed than 
had latterly been her wont. She had a letter 
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— I grieve to say it, for I wish you to think 
well of this poor young creature — qtuind mime, 
from Charley Askew in her pocket, and that 
letter — albeit she had promised (and intend- 
ed to keep that promise truly) that she would 
never voluntarily see again the man she wor- 
shipped — ^had comforted her lonely heart. It 
was so precious to her to be loved 1 Once, 
before she had known what love was, this girl 
had given herself up to dreams of ambition, 
thinking — ah, so foolishly I — that their highest 
realization would satisfy the cravings of young, 
and fresh, and beautifril eighteen ; but now she 
had learned how worse than ftitile had been 
her plans and hopes, whilst, at the same time, 
alas I the passionate heart had wakened up 
within her, and her fate in this life being sealed, 
very dark and dreary had seemed to poor im- 
pulsive Lizzie the prospect which lay stretched 
before her. 
But, with the death of Gu/s old relation, 
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there came hope for her ! With judicious man- 
agementy he need never know that she had 
ever— driven by stress of circumstances — ^be- 
trayed his secret. Lizzie's trust in Reginald 
was as her faith in Gospel Truth, and — now 
that the poor old lady's death had given them 
wealth, why, all things would of course go 
smoothly ; and perhaps — ah I there, I fear me, 
lay the sweetener of her cup — ^in the world in 
which she would be called to live, she might 
sometimes (one short moment of such bliss 
would be, she told herself^ ample recompense for 
long years of pain) meet face to face the man 
whose letter, breathing mad words o£ adoration, 
had been clasped that day with feverish joy to 
the lips and bosom of the woman whom the 
writer had made, in heart and spirit, all his 
own. 

The unexpected visit — announced, with exceed- 
ing wonder (for Laura's carriage was still hand- 
some, and her footman tall) by Mrs. Payne her- 
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self— of Mrs. Conrad Temple, broke in upon this 
half guilty reverie, and Lizzie, startled and 
confused, rose up in her taU, grand young 
beauty to receive her visitor. 

They met — ^for such was Laura's will — ^like 
sisters ; and then seated close together on the 
hard horse-hair so&, with the dirty rag-like 
looking ** anti-macassar " hanging about that 
comfortless article of furniture, the colloquy 
began — 

" I have come, dear," Laura said — for she was 
not the woman to beat about a bush, <^ to tell 
you that everything is known." 

« Everything 1 Oh, what shall I do !" 

«< Everything, I mean, about the marriage. 
Miss Bainbridge found it out before she made her 
will, and has, in consequence — we are so very 
sorry, but it is better you should know all at once 
— left all her money to Reginald." 

Lizzie took the announcement very quietly, 
not moving — as Laura Temple noticed — ^a single 
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muscle of either face or body ; and then, after a 
few minutes' silence, said : 

" Guy will be dreadfully angry, I am afraid. 
I wonder who it was that told of him t" 

"Ah, who indeed? We did not talk that 
over, but I suspect that a letter which Regy 
lost must have fallen into the old lady's hands." 

"The letter that / wrote 1 Oh 1 Mrs. 
Temple " 

" Call me Laura, dear. I want so much to 
feel that we are sisters." 

" You are very good — far better than I de- 
serve you should be to me ; but I am so fright- 
ened — so distressed — Guy will suspect and 
question me " 

" And if he does, dear Lizzie, you must own 
the truth. You must tell Guy that you were seen 
walking with poor Begy, and that to clear him 
from false suspicions you revealed the truth — ^" 

" And 1 could say, which is also the truth," 
Siaid Lizzie, whose undercurrent of thought ran 
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all the while upon the chances for and against 
that portion of her life's episode in which Char- 
ley Askew bore so large a part, being concealed 
frgm her husband. " I could truly say that I 
met Reginald by accident, and that then " 

But here she stopped, confused and agitated, 
for Colonel Askew had been her companion 
when the officious Dixon pointed her out to his 
blind master ; and so, feeling the meshes of the 
tangled web around her, Lizzie, who had not 
"practised to deceive," betrayed to observant 
Laura that there was possibly more behind the 
scenes than she, in her simple philosophy, had 
dreamt of. 

To be " beat " in anything she undertook was 
a state of things to which Mrs. Conrad had an 
especial objection ; and, deeming it for the ad- 
vantage of all parties, and, above all, for hesi- 
tating Lizzie herself, that the truth, and the 
whole truth, should be told, she went on with 
her pleading, thus : 
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"Anything, dear, is better between married 
people than a mystery, Guy may be angry at 
first '' 

" Oh, 80 angry I And he does so hate what 
he calls a scene I" 

" But why should there be a scene ? I quite 
agree with Guy that they are odious things, 
and worse than useless. As people say of a 
thunderstorm, they spoil good weather and 
make bad worse. Oh, no — let us avoid scenes, 
by all means. Try to pass it off lightly ^" 

" But it is so difficult with Guy to be what 
you call * light ;' he is so ^" 

"My dear Lizzie, forgive me for uttering 
what may seem like flattery ; but at nineteen, 
and with a face like yours ^" 

They were interrupted by the sudden open- 
ing of the door, and the next moment Guy, 
looking hot, angry, and flustered, stood bei- 
fore them. 

Laura rose at once, with the intention of tak- 
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ing leave, but Lizzie laid her hand beseechingly 
on her arm. 

" Guy," she said, summoning all her courage 
to her aid, *' Mrs. Temple has been advising me 
— so kindly — to tell you the truth, which is, 
that you owe all your disappointment — that 
you owe this discovery, in short, to me." 

** And she drew herself up," as Laura, in de- 
scribing the scene afterwards to Conrad, said, 
*Mike a young queen, and, for a moment, as 
though boldly confronting him ; but after a 
second or two she regularly broke down, poor 
child, and bursting into tears, she entreated me 
to tell him all, and then rushed from the 
room." 

Mrs. Temple told her tale well and briefly ; 
and when all was said — ^the all to which 
he had listened in moody silence, she made 
him promise that he would not be too hard 
upon his wife. Which promise he virtually 
kept, behaving altogether better than Lizzie 
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had dared to hope ; but his was not, as she well 
knew, the generous nature that draws a sponge 
over offences past, and wipes out their memory, 
then and there, for ever. That she would pro- 
bably, through all her after-days, be made, 
from time to time, to feel how guilty 8he had 
been, whilst his far heavier offences would 
be efficaciously blotted from the tablets of his 
memory, Lizzie was only too well aware, and 
the certainty did not tend to brighten the 
gloom that seemed to have settled on her life. 

" You must stir yourself in earnest now," Guy, 
after he had in some degree eased his mind by 
growling out that she had made a confounded 
fool of herself, said. "There is no time for 
dawdling. We start at seven to-morrow 
morning." 

" Oh I Guy, it isn't possible 1 There is every- 
thing to do, and bills to pay, and " 

" Bother 1 That will all be settled. How 
you can dwell and harp 1 — so like a woman 1 — 
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upon minor difficulties, when we are in the 
state that — ^your folly has brought us to 1 I 
tell you that they have got all the money 
amongst them, and that, therefore, the least 
they can do is to give us bread and cheese, and 
help us out of the country. So, as I said before, 
look sharp, and see that all is ready for a start 
to Southampton to-morrow morning." 

A dreary sentence of banishment, and one 
which crushed poor Lizzie's heart within her to 
listen to. Where were now all those dream9 of 
wealth, and grandeur, and those hopes — ^half 
guilty ones, alas I — of sometimes seeing again 
the man who had taught her the dangerous 
truth that there is a passion higher, mightier 

■ 

and more soul-engrossing than even the most 
exalted flight which earthly ambition has the 
power to take? Where, too, were gone the 
minor imaginary delights on which this girl, 
who had enjoyed so few of this life's pleasures, 
had been in the habit— for the mind cannot al- 
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ways be on the Aillest and most exalted stretch 
— ^to recreate her fencyt Vanished into thin 
anrr— daqMoedftas the baseless fabric of a vision, 
into nothingness I There were no dresses now 
of velvet and of silk, the very forms and fashions 
of which poor foolish Lizzie had traced ont in 
her mind; no jewelled ornaments, no horses, 
carriages, or footmen; for Miss Bainbridge, 
alas I was dead and buried, and had ^^ left her 
fortune to others I" 

And that she had so left it, was solely and 
entirely owing, as Lizzie could not but confess 
to herself to her own fault — ^her own from the 
very beginning, most unpardonable fault ; for 
had she not, in order to satisfy her yearning 
after '^ position," committed the first sin — ^taken 
the first step which had led to all the rest t 

Look at her now, as, in her bright, un&ded 
beauty, she is packing with her delicate hands 
the trunk which contains her scanty wardrobe I 
See the tears dropping from the long dark eye- 
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lashes, as she thinks, now of her unloved and 
uruxttentive husband, and anon of the man whose 
devotioiiy »► defiieafeTy and with such high- 
breeding made manifest to her, has caused the 
world to be a di£ferent world from what it was 
before to Lizzie Temple, and tell me, if you 
can, that you do not pity her 1 

" She has brought it all upon herself," you 
may feel inclined to say ; but in that she has so 
acted, /, for one, feel that she is not the less an 
object of compassion, for remorse is added to 
misfortune — a remorse which, though perhaps 
the o&pring of her sorrow, is not for that rea- 
son the less hard to bear. 

And, let me pray you, glance at her once 
more, as Guy, cross from sea-sickness, and look- 
ing white and unkempt in his ugly travelling- 
cap, is ordering, at the Hotel de France, at St. 
Malo, the early dinner which is to be through- 
out the day their sole substantial meal. 
. ^' Bifteek et pommes de terre, c*est 9a," said 
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the waiter of the hotel, who had been standing, 
napkin in hand, whilst " Monsieur " looked over 
the carte. " Pour deux— c'est pa. Monsieur ne 
desire pas autre chose? — un plat de douceur, 
une omelette sucr^e, un ^" 

*^ Merci I — no. Madame mange pas ; you 
wouldn't eat it, you know. Madame n'aime 
pas those things. That will do, merci I" And 
then to Lizzie, who, as Guy was well aware, 
detested *^ meat," and existed chiefly upon 
" trash," he added — " They have nothing toler- 
ably wholesome here but bee&teak, and it's a 
great thing in travelling to be abstemious." 

Now there was nothing (or, at least, there 
wauld have been nothing, if Lizzie's tastes in 
gastronomy had yet to be discovered) positive- 
ly reprehensible in Mr. Temple's conduct on 
this occasion, but there was a meannesB m the 
conduct of the affair, which revolted his wife, 
and set her thinking drearily on her hard fate 
in that, with a man so utterly, and in every 
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way uncongenial, she was doomed to spend the 
future of her life. 

What wonder was it that, with such antag- 
onism as this existing between the pair, those 
who watched them from the market-place in 
quiet Quimperl6, taking their daily stroll to- 
gether, should, ignorant and unworld-taught 
peasants though they were, have suspected in 
their inmost mind that all was not with the 
handsome Sassenach couple as it ought to be 1 

The man's thoughts were all of his lost pro- 
perty, his blighted name, his ruined fortunes ; 
and hers of her vanished love, the love that 
even to think of was a sin I The price which 
both had paid for their " whistle " was heavy 
indeed; but who is there amongst us that is 
wise enough, previous to a desperate venture, 
to sit down quietly and count the cost ? Who, 
too, moreover, even if sensible enough to under- 
take the calculation, possesses, with the will, 
the power to cast up the future? And are 

VOL. III. S 
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there not caees when not even the gift of pre- 
science, foreseeing and foretelUng eyil, would 
suffice to save a man, driven onward bj o'er- 
mastering passion to his Fate? 
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/\NCE more at Temple C!oart. Once more in 
^ the pictaresqiie old house, beantiful, and 
enriched by the thonaands which, by reason of 
the banker's trickery, had been lavished on it. 
Signs of wealth and comfort were now every- 
where visible, for, the incumbrances having 
been cleared off the property, Richard Temple 
had his income of four thousand pounds per 
annum to spend as he chose, and his temper — 
always, however, his weak point — ^had become, 
by reason of his easier circumstances, decidedly 
less capricious than of yore. 

Nearly six months have passed since tho 

82 
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death of Miss Bainbridge made, to his extreme 
wonder and distress, a rich man of Reginald 
Temple. His first thought had been to give 
over, with the exception of two yearly hundreds, 
the whole of the property to his bitterly disap- 
pointed brother ; but this, by the terms of the 
Will, he found himself prevented from doing. 
As though Miss Bainbridge had foreseen such 
an intention on the part of her heir, she had 
provided against his alienating any portion of 
the property from himself. Moreover, .beyond 
the sum of three hundred pounds, he had not, on 
pain of forfeiture, the power to diminish his in- 
come. The consternation into which the read- 
ing of this Will had thrown the relatives who 
had assembled to hear its provisions, had, as the 
reader may remember, caused Mr. Keunerby to 
delay reading the short codicil, containing the 
conditions just stated, to another opportunity ; 
and Regy's disappointment, when he found that 
his generosity to his brother must perforce be 
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restricted to the " doling " out to him of a 
** pitiful " three hundred a year, was as great as 
it was sincere. 

In this opinion (the opinion, that is, that Guy- 
was too hardly treated) the rest of the family, 
with the exception of Mrs. Conrad, very de- 
cidedly differed. The disgrace which he had 
brought upon their name was severely felt by 
all, and those who had not, like Mrs. Conrad, 
had their hearts softened by the sight of Lizzie's 
loveliness, her humility, and her grace, con- 
sidered that a few hundreds per annum-r- 
enough, that is to say, and no more, to keep him 
and his wife " above want,'* in the retired spot 
to which they had betaken themselves — was fully 
as much good fortune as they deserved. It was 
in vain that Laura endeavoured to inspire in the 
breasts of her husband and his family a better 
and more kindly feeling towards the absent 
ones. With the exception of Regy, the facts 
that Lizzie was Farmer Beamish's niece, the. 
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niece who had deceived and deserted him, and 
that Gay had so acted as to shame his honour 
as a gentleman, were not, by the Temple fiunily, 
for the present, at least, to be either ignored or 
forgotten. 

Colonel Temple and his wife were, during the 
Autumn and Winter, very frequent guests at 
the Court. The strange yet true story of 
Laura's imaginary heiresshood had, at the first, 
met with nothing but scornful unbeUef from 
Richard Temple, whose indignation against all 
concerned, when the facts of the case became 
patent, was very great. At all times rather a 
puzzle-headed individual, the difficulty of com- 
prehending who in the matter had been cheated, 
and whether or not it had been the duty of his 
son to give up a large fortune which belonged, 
as far as A« could understand the matter, to 
nobody^ was so far of use in that it did, during 
the first '* blush ** of this curious affair, divert 
the mind of the owner of Temple Court from 
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dwelling, with outspoken regrets, on Conrad's 
loss. 

" Besides, my dear father," Con would drily 
say, " it was you who urged me to be the First 
in the Field ; and since the whole misfortune— 
(if misfortune you call the having Lolo, with a 
fortune of £20,000, for a daughter) — arose from 
your violence and precipitation, why, I think 
that the less you complain of what has happened 
the better." 

In the meantime, Conrad and his wife both 
very wisely agreed on the expediency of selling 
The Firs, which charming home had been pur- 
chased by the Colonel from the proceeds of his 
famous speculation. 

" It is not a large place, and if we had our 
£20,000 clear, we might manage to keep it," 
Conrad said one day to his wife. " I see my 
way to a safe seven per cent, for my money.'* 

"Now, Con, you know what Regy says," 
Laura, playfully holding up a warning-finger, 
rejoined — " * Slow and sure is his motto.' " 
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"By Jove I you've no right to run down 
apecuUtions ! A wife all made up of paper 
wings ! A regular ebam I Do yon kuow, Lolo, 
I have more than once awoke myaelf with 
laughing at the clevernesB of the dodge." 

" How you eon laugh at it I I always feel 
so much more inclined to cry," Laura said, 
brightly. 

" Yoa cry ! I don't believe there's a tear in 
your nature ; and I'm glad of it, for I've no 
taste myself for the weeping-willow order of 
ladiea. By the way, though, talking of money, 
&c., I heard yesterday that old Davison's affairs 
are anything but prosperous. I shouldn't won- 
der if the bank were to break after all." 

" Realty 1 How sorry I should be I Have 
you any idea of the reason t He has always 
had the name of being bo very rich." 

" And the ' name ' went a long way in keeping 
him so ; but " 

" You don't suppose," Laura asked hastily, 
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" that our story ever got about ? I never 
uttered a syllable concerning it, except to our 
own family." 

" Whilst I, on the contrary — for our story, as 
you call it, is much too good to keep to one- 
self — have told it a score of times " 

Oh 1 Con, how could you V' 
How could I ? — why, for no end of reasons. 
But I've no time to divulge even one of them 
now, for I promised to meet a man in the City 
who has some idea of buying The Firs." 

Laura looked sad for a moment, for she had 
begun to love the place dearly ; but it was both 
in her nature and among her principles to 
endure cheerfully the evils for which there was 
no cure, and therefore the cloud was soon 
chased from her brow, and the repining from 
her spirit. 

And she had her reward. For her birthday 
gift — the one presented to her on the 20th of 
November, by her old friend Sir Miles — was 
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nothing less, as we shall shortly see, than the 
valuable property which she had grown to love. 

Conrad returned home from his appointment 
in the City with news which, as he told Laura, 
was both good and " indifferent." The Firs 
was sold for nearly a third more than he had 
given for the place, and they had lost the home 
which had become dear to both. 

This event happened on the eighteenth of 
November, and on the twentieth, almost before 
she had time to lament over her lost possessions, 
Laura Temple knew that the picturesque old 
house, with the rugged trees through which the 
Summer wind had played so soothingly, and 
the placid mere (Con would persist in calling it a 
pond) on which the water-lilies grew in such 
rank luxuriance, was her own 1 

There was no sad farewell now to say to 
sorrowing cottagers, no last looks to throw 
regretfully upon scenes of bygone pleasures, 
for all was Lolo's, and Conrad's also, inasmuch 
as it was hers. 
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" I shall be too happy now," Laura, brushing 
away one of the drops which was welling from 
her eyes, and that Conrad professed not to be- 
lieve in, said, **Dear Sir Miles, you are too 
kind, too generous '* 

" Not at all — mere selfishness, I assure you," 
rejoined this liberal giver. " I have grown ac- 
customed to my own corner in The Firs draw- 
ing-room ; and I am getting too old to change 
it for another." 
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'* AH, well, you may think so, Richard, and I 
-^ trust and pray that you may be right ; 
but /see the difference — the change from week 
to week ; and if I am not greatly mistaken, the 
dear fellow is aware of it himself. Ever since 
the day when he put his own greatcoat — heated 
by exercise as he was — over little Jemmy Bate- 
son's shoulders, Regy has been gradually failing; 
and yesterday, Dr. Andrews, when I pressed him 
hard with questions, could not deny that so it 
was. 

Mrs. Temple — the woman whom so many of 
her acquaintances had decided to be " dry" and 
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uninteresting, that the libel — for libel it was — 
had almost helped to bring about ostensibly the 
truth, had, in thus rousing her husband's fears 
for Reginald, the object of inducing him, if pos- 
sible, to leave his home for the mild climate of 
Cannes. Richard Temple, cold, self-engrossed, 
and little capable of strong human affection, was, 
as we know, as appreciative of, and as attach- 
ed to, his blind son as it was in his nature to be. 
But albeit he did in some sort love the cheerful, 
sensible lad who had never, from his childhood 
upward, said or done a thing that was worthy 
of reproof, Richard Temple loved his own ease 
-and comfort better ; and for this cause he re- 
solutely shut his eyes to the fact that Regy's 
always delicate health was failing fast. The 
temper likewise of the man was apt to be more 
seriously affected (when illness occurred in the 
family) than his feelings ; and this fact, one 
which during her thirty years' experience of 
married life she had had ample opportunities of 
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testing, probably influenced Mrs. Temple'a 
words whilst endeavouring, as we have seen, 
to work upon her husband's fears. 

He answered her very crossly; at which she 
was not surprised, but that he should open his 
opposition by throwing blame upon Reginald, 
did both anger and astonish her. 

"It's all your fault," he said, "for having 
brought up the boy in such a stupid womanish 
way. What business had he, because he found 
a dirty labourer's brat in the snow, to take off 
his own coat and put it on the child. Dixon 
must have been a fool to tell him of it ^" 

" Dixon had nothing to do with the matter — 
R^gy's senses are very cute, and the child's 
shaking voice and chattering teeth made our 
boy lay his hand upon the little fellow's shoulder, 
and " 

" Well, that will do, I am sick of such non- 
sense ; and as I don't agree with you that any- 
thing more than usual is the matter with Begi- 
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nald, I shall certainly permifc of no move till 
after Christmas. Conrad and his wife will be 
here next week, for a fortnight, and when New 
Year's Day is over, we will see perhaps what 
can be done." 

And this was all the concession that she could 
obtain for the loved one whose days she almost 
feared were numbered ! Richard Temple would, 
when the bleak Christmas-time was over, " see," 
he had said, " what could be done ;" and in the 
meantime Regy's precious life — ^the life that 
might be prolonged by his migration to a more 
genial clime, to one of the favourite spots on 
earth where he could " see the sunset,'* and feel 
'* sure he'd rise the morrow," and in which he 
might breathe more freely of the outer air which 
had ever been his best and most efficient tonic, 
must linger on, cheerful still and uncomplaining, 
through the dreary Winter weather, shut within 
four walls, because forsooth the man whose will 
she was powerless to dispute declined to see 
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the evil that to her eyes wae so terribly evi- 
dent. Her only hope lay now in the possibility 
that Laura, whose wishes had once been almost 
law to Richard Temple, might be able to effect- 
ually exert her influence for Reginald's good. 
It was a feeble straw to which to cling, for the 
offence of the banker had been so heavy in Mr. 
Temple's sight that his offending daughter-in- 
law was inextricably coupled in his mind as an 
accomplice in Mr. Davison's guilt. On the subject 
of the " trick," his mind had grown to be in an 
almost morbidly uncomfortable state, and a good 
deal to Laura's distress (albeit she usually contriv- 
ed both to conceal her annoyance and change the 
conversation with a laugh), her father-in-law, 
who had completely ceased to treat her with 
his former affectionate deference, was perpetu- 
ally, and in his usual fretfal manner, recurring 
to the « swindle " of which his family had been 
the victim. By constantly dwelling, in a one- 
sided fashion, on this one theme, he had thought 
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himself into the conviction that Conrad, in ex- 
posing the matter, and giving up his Tvife's 
fortune, had acted the pai*t of a madman. 

" And you^* he said, on the first evening of 
the family Christmas gathering, when, in the 
gloaming, he and Laura chanced to be tete^-tete 
for a few minutes in the drawing-room, "what 
business of yours was it to go straight to Con- 
rad with the story that he has made such a fool 
of himself about? Why not have gone first to 
some one capable of advising you-^— to me, for 
instance?" 

" Because I thought Con the properest person 
to decide," smiled Laura, who sometimes^ when 
alone with Richard Temple, whom she neither 
liked nor respected, could be just a trifle saucy 
in her manner towards that thoroughly self-satis- 
fied individual. " Surely, sir, you don't advocate 
the system of wives having secrets fi*om their 
husbands ?" 

" Not at all. Certainly not. But there are 

v^OL. ni. T 
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cases, and this was one, when deliberation was 
absolutely necessary. The more I think of this 
horrible business, the more I am convinced that 
Conrad acted like a fool. The idea of giving 
up nearly six thousand a year, which had never 
belonged to anyone, that I can make out, but 
you. Ah ! it's all very well to laugh " 

« I beg your pardon, but you put it so fon- 
nily.'' 

"Funnily I Good Godl Where can you 
possibly see the joke ? I declare, when I think 
of it '' 

" But you mustn't think of it, sir. / never 
do. It is so awfully puzzling. Besides, I want 
to talk to you about poor Regy — he is looking 
so ill ; and mother thinks he wants change so 
much." 

"Well, let Bim go away, then. |Ie is rich 
enough, God knows ; though what he does with 
his money, is best known to himself." 

*' And to the poor, who call him blessed," 
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murmured Laura, in a low tone. But Richard 
Temple caught her up at once. 

" I don't know what you mean by * blessed.' 
I reckon that most of those he helps are a 
blessed lot of impostprs; and charity, in my 
opinion, ought to begin at home.' 

"But," said Laura, purposely ignoring this 
last remark, " I think — indeed, I am sure, that 
Regy would gain no good from his outing if 
Mrs. Temple did not go with him. Oh ! Mr. 
Temple, won't you say she may ? It is such a 
precious life. And if he were to die — — " 

He rose from his chair in impatient anger. 

" What right have you," he said, " to allude 
to such things ? 1 am the best judge of my 
own family affairs, and I have told Gertrude 
that after New Year's Day I will see what is to 
be done. Christmas is not the time for a 
country gentleman of large estate to be absent 
from his place ; and Mrs. Temple ought to be as 
w^ell aware of her duty in that respect as I am." 

T 2 
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And so, talking of duty, but talking only, he 
went his Belf-satlsfied way I 

•The first person amongst the friends who 
loved him, to whom Reginald Temple spoke of 
his death as likely to be near at hand, was his 
brother Conrad's wife. There was that in her 
cheerful, kindly, unsentimental nature which 
invited him to confidence. With Lolo he had 
no fear that a burst of tears, or any suchlike 
display of feeling, would be likely to follow on 
the first words, which he dreaded almost as 
much as he desired, poor lad, to utter. Could 
he have seen his mother's face, could he have 
looked into her eyes, and read therein the effect 
upon her feelings of his words, as he gradually 
and very gently led her mind towards the con- 
viction that one of the two^ who had been ever 
and always so much to each other, was "to be 
taken, and the other left," all would have 
seemed easier ; but, seeing that he was debarred 
from this manifest advantage, Reginald, half 
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shrinking, poor lad, from the first utterance of 
that ^hich seemed so like his own cpndemna-: 
tion to death, and half longing for the melan- 
choly comfort of sharing his dismal secret with 
a tender, womanly heart, determined, one dreary 
Winter's morning, a morning on which this 
world of ours — ^for the snow was falling in 
thick flakes from out of a dull grey sky — was 
looking its very worst, on talking openly to, 
Laura concerning the subject of which bis own 
mind was full. 

He opened it, as is often the case when much 
consideration has been previously bestowed 
upon the choice of appropriate words, abruptly. 
He and Lolo were alone together in the small 
sitting-*room looking south — an advantage 
which was on that especial day not particularly 
appreciable, and Mrs. Temple, as was her custom^ 
had gone about her household concerns. 

The snow was still falling steadily, sticking 
in .white dabs upon the window-panes, and 
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totally obscuring the view outside. By chil- 
dren only, and to the young and happy, could 
that dull day in Christmas-time have been 
characterized as " merrie." 

** I have been thinking," Regy, from his arm- 
chair by the fire, said, ** whether it is wrong to 
wish for sudden death. The Bible tells us that 
to desire what is wicked is the same thing as 
being guilty of the deed." 

" Not quite that ; does it, dear t At least — '' 
**Well, only one case is specified; but one 
draws deductions, or, I suppose, ought to draw 
them, from that. It is one of the stumbling- 
blocks, / think — and there are so many in the 
way of faith in Revelation, that we are told 
that even for the sin of our passing thoughts 
we are to be held responsible. Thoughts which 
come so utterly unbidden, and the entrance of 
which into one's brain one can no more prevent 
than one can the beating of the heart against the 
ribs, or the sudden twinge of the toothache — ^it 
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does seem a little hard that wretched mortals 
are to be punished for them! Now, in the case 
of a poor creature like • me, how can I help 
thinking— thinking always? And my last 
thought — L0I09 dear, you don't know how much 
I have longed to make ycu share in it— ^has been 
about this — this wish of mine to be spared the 
dread of immediate death — ^to escape the cruel 
leave-taking — to be ignorant, in short, like the 
beasts that perish, of the nearness of the moment 
when the curtain will fall. And ah I Lolo," he 
continued, after a few moments' pause, *^ I know 
I am a coward to wish this ; and sometimes I 
fanc^ — it is, of course, only fancy — ^that I might 
be braver if I could see ; but I have — ^I will own 
it to you — ^an unconquerable dread of death ; 
and if I quite believed in the efiScacy of prayer — " 

" Oh 1 Regy, my dear boy, what does this 
mean t I thought that you " 

"Yes, 1 understand," he broke in hastily, 
** that you are shocked — you must be, it is only 
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natural ; but if jou had prayed as I did — prayed 
with a kind of agony of prayer for sight when 
mine was going, you would hardly wonder, see- 
ing that I was not answered, at ray doubts." 

" But, Regy," said Laura, who felt both dis- 
tressed and awed by the implied unbelief of one 
whom she had, in oommon with all who knew 
him, looked up to as to a being almost without a 
fault, "you are not a sceptic? You have faith 
in God — ^in the Bible — ^in our blessed Saviour I" 

" I believe in what I can, dear Lolo; and since 
Death has been so near, I almost, I think, be- 
lieve iu all. The Love and Trust in the Love 
of Him who died for us which now so often 
comforts me could not, I feel persuaded, be im- 
planted in the human breast if there were not 
a God and a world to come, in which amends 
will be made to those who have been bom only 
to endure.*' 

"But, Regy," persisted Lolo, "your life has 
been the life of a believer— you have been 
always good " 
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" There is such a thing as being good 
for lack of opportunity to be bad, just as. 
there are men and women who are bad be- 
cause they are ever and always placed in 
temptation. And," with a quiet sigh, " I fear, 
if ray heart could some little while ago have 
been looked into, much of the goodness' of 
which you speak would not have been found 
therein. But, Lolo, dear, I must go back to 
what I was saying about Death '' 

"But why say it, darling! Mother won't 
trust me with you if I let you talk of mournful 
things." 

. ** But I must talk of them. I want her to be 
told — my poor, poor mammiel — that I am dying. 
She has been trying to persuade my father that 
I ought to go abroad, but it is all nonsense. I 
mean it is quite useless. I made Dr. Andrews 
tell me the truth, and he says that I may die 
any day ; and, Lolo," clutching her hand, and 
holding it hard within his own, "mother must 
be told." 
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On the smooth, fair, boyisb-tooking f(H?ehead 
drops of perspiration bad burst forth, and a fiiint 
gasp warned Laura that she at leaat musi be 
calm. With a gentle touch she wiped, with her 
soft handkerchief^ the damp from his brow, and 
then said, almost cheerfully, 

'* Would you like me to talk of this to mother, 
dearest ! I will, if you wish it ; but Dr. An- 
drews is not infallible — he may be mistaken." 

" Oh ! no. Do not think of that. I feel so 
certain he is right ; and, Laura, another thing," 
— and here the gasp grew more deep, and the 
breath came from the pale lips with e^ndent 
difficulty — "I should like— so very much — ^if my 
father sees no objection — to have Guy and Lizzie 
sent for. Lizzie ought to see her uncle — ^poor 
old man I — he has felt it all terribly ; and, Laura^ 
you will go and see him, won't you I I believe 
he thinks us proud I Ah I if he did but know 

« 

how ridiculous pride looks when death, the 
leveller, is pointing to the grave I" 
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A faint smile, the very faintest that can well 
be imagined — ^it was one of the last signs of 
that keen sense of the ludicrous which had 
always been so marked a characteristic of Regi- 
nald Temple's idiosyncrasy— just sparkled over 
the momentarily bright face, and then left it 
sad and quiet as before. 

" I made my Will," he said, " before I left 
London. That poor old \woman had saved 
a good deal more than she ought to have done 
so I calculated about what the tenth part of her 
income for twenty years would come to, and 
that money I have left, in her name, to the poor. 
The rest — ^but you will know in time. I can 
just fancy," he added, playfully, " how curious 
you are looking 1 What is to become of that? 
And now, dear Lolo, won't you go (you know 
you are her own daughter) to poor mother t She 
will want comfort — she " 

But here Regy's efforts at composure came 
abruptly to a close. He was young enough to 
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feel ashamed of the tears which were welling up 
to his sightless eyes, and so, piiacing the thin 
hand, that trembled slightly as he did so, ia 
such a fashion as to conceal from Laura the 
evidence of his emotion, he leant back in the 
wide, old-fashioned arm-chair on which so many^ 
hours of his weary days were passed, and in the: 
silence which Laura (already absorbed in the 
thought of how best to execute her painful task) 
did not feel inclined to break, he relapsed once 
more into the normal occupation of the blind, 
that of " thinking," '• thinking " mournfully. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



TT is the day of Gut Temple's expected ar- 
^ rival. Guy, the banished and dishonoured, 
who, with the young wife whose hopes had 
never, since the early days of her marriage, 
soared so high as a welcome for hei-self to 
Temple Court, had been summoned thither in 
all haste by telegraphic message. The ancient 
mansion, at no time a lively place of abode, is 
intensely sad and silent now, for Regy (Master 
Reginald, as the old servants call him) can never 
more, as they have all been told, come amongst 
them as of yore ; and heavy were the looks and 
tearful the eyes of the many to whom Regy's 
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winning ways and worcU had so mnch endeared 
him. 

The " turn " which Mrs. Temple's deep sor- 
row had taken, was a very trying one to those 
about her. Originally her temper had been 
excellent, but thirty years of existence with 
such a one as Richard Temple had sadly dete- 
riorated it; and now that he^ subdued and 
miserable, was no longer an object of alarm, 
she grew, under her great grie£i painfully irri- 
table. It was beautiful to see how Laura, un- 
tiring in her efforts at consolation, bore with a 
fractiousness and injustice which would have 
wearied out the patience of a less unselfish 
woman. A fortune, indeed, and a prize in her- 
self, was the daughter-in-law, who had, "only 
through a fluke," become one of the family, 
which had so early learned to know her value ! 

Less than a week has elapsed since the con- 
versation recorded in the Icu^t chapter took 
place, and Mrs. Temple, her eyes red with 
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tears, is sitting beside Regj's chair, with the 
hand, which must so soon be cold as *' monu- 
mental marble," clasped within her own. He 
has been talking to her calmly, at last — for all 
taint of earthly passion has, since his bodily 
frame has become weaker than a reed, been 
cleansed from his thoughts and feelings — about 
Lizzie ; and, for the first time, Mrs. Temple has 
learned the truth, that she has not been without 
a rival in her son's heart. Guessing, perhaps, 
that the discovery would not be without its 
bitterness, he, with all his old boyish caressiug- 
ness of manner, said—* 

" I have told you of my past folly, mammie, 
because I know so well that you will take to 
your own inmost heart the girl who has been 
so close to mine ; and you will never even hint 
to her that I was mad enough to worship her 
sweet face. You see, dear," he added, depre- 
catingly, " I never saw another to drive it from 
my mind. Promise, then, mother, dear — won t 
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yoiit — that you will love poor Lizzie for my 
sake." 

And Mrs. Temple, who had never in her life- 
time reftised a request of Regy's, promised hasti- 
ly (even as some wives promise at the altar) to 
love one who was to her almost a stranger, and 
the will to keep her word was strong; but 
tamour ne se cammande pas^ and dead Regy's 
idol will never, while she lives, be loved as a 
daughter by Gertrude Temple. 

The snow is lying thickly on the ground, 
and heavily weighing down the branches of the 
evergreens that adorn each side of the long 
•'approach" to the grey old house, when^ early 
in the afternoon of the last day in December, a 
carriage, bringing Guy and his wife to Temple 
Court, drives almost noiselessly to the door. 
Regy, after a night of more than usual suffer- 
ing, has been during the morning very restless 
and uneasy. Such questions, asked each time 
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with increasing feebleness, as, "Are you sure 
that they will come to-day!" — "May not 
the snow prevent the trains from keeping 
time !" denoted only too plainly his fear that 
the travellers might arrive too late to find him 
still alive ; and when, at the eleventh hour, the 
sound of wheels upon the deep snow outside 
made itself heard within doors, Regy's ears — 
the still acute-of-hearing ears of the blind — were 
the first to catch the sound, whilst he was the 
first to say, with a deep-drawn sigh of thank- 
fulness, " They are come at last 1" 

" You have kept your promise — you have 
neither written to or seen him again ?" 

These were the dying lad's first words \o 
Lizzie, when he found himself (he still seated 
in his accustomed place) alone with the weary, 
nervous girl, amongst whose good gifts that of 
self-control certainly could not be reckoned. 

She was weeping bitterly. The sight of that 
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fair, almost boyish face — for, despite his two* 
and-twenty years, there were but faint traces 
of manhood either on Reginald's cheeks or lips 
— ^had (so altered was it, and yet so beautiful 
in its quiet purity) utterly overcome her, and 
she could only answer, between hardlynsup- 
pressed sobs, that she had, both in the spirit 
and to the letter, done his bidding. 

" That's right," he said, cheerily. " I knew 
that I could trust you I And, look here, Lizzie, 
the great thing, as I said to you in London, is 
to keep out of the way of temptation, and so I 
have left a little money to Guy, on condition — 
don't be afronted, dear — ^that he and you will 
live for the next five years out of England. You 
will learn to love him in that time, and you — you 
will have other interests to k^ep you straight. 
But, Lizzie, one word more, give me again your 
word of honour— mind, this is a promise to a 
dying man ! — ^that you will be true and faithful, 
whilst he lives, to Guy I" 
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" I will, SO help roe Godl" she answered ; and 
then Reginald took her hand in his and kissed 
it gently. 

But Lizzie, in passionate sorrow, rested the 
fair, waving curls against her breast, and press- 
ing her lips upon his forehead, let her tears fall 
there unrestrained. 

'' Oh ! it is so hard to lose you," she sobbed. 
" I have so few to love me. I am come amongst 
strangers who — Regy I" she cried, seized with a 
sudden fear, for he was strangely still and 
motionless under her wild caress. ^^ Regy ! 
Ah, heaven I" And then a scream, loud and 
ungoverned, burst from her lips; for, utterly 
inexperienced in deathnscenes though she was, 
even Lizzie Temple could perceive that it was 
no fainting fit which had caused the blind boy 
to be thus mute and unresponsive. 

They came hurrying in, the mother first, bat 
all too late for a last word — a parting look I 
Reginald's desire had been granted to him. He 
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had died the death from which we Christians 
pray every seventh day to be delivered, and had 
breathed his last whilst the kiss of the only 
woman he had ever loved was still warm upon 
his brow ! 



" He had outsoared the shadow of their night, 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not, nor torture him again ; 

From the contagion of the world^s cold stain 
He is secure, and now can never inoum 

A heart grown cold — a head grown grey in vain I" 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

QIX years have elapsed since the death of 
^ Reginald Temple, and the pair to whom 
was bequeathed, in equal shares with Colonel 
Temple, the fortune of which Regy had been 
for so short a period possessed, are still abroad, 
and likely to remain so. For Guy has taken a 
liking to the "cheap" country in which a thou- 
sand a year is wealth ; and Lizzie, who has by 
this time " other interests " in life, is well-con- 
tented to remain in exile. In truth there exists 
for her small temptation to go *' home." Farmer 
Beamish is dead, Colonel Askew has been for 
three years the husband of a pretty girl whom 
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he married for love, and the Faii-holme femily — 
for the reason, probably, that her husband is 
"under a cloud" — ^have made no advances to- 
wards acknowledging Lizzie as a relation. 
Mrs. Temple, too, despite her promise to Regy 
(which the bereaved woman doubtless would, 
were she and Lizzie to come in contact, do her 
best to keep^, has never shown any great eager- 
ness for her daughter-in-law's society. The 
sorrowing mother has not yet been able to 
conquer her jealousy of the woman who shared 
Regy's love, and who, instead of herself, was 
the recipient of his last words, his final touch I 

But she, the hard-to-comfort mourner for one 
whose " good that he did lived after him,'* is 
anything bat an unhappy woman. Lolo is to 
her as a daughter of her own, and Lolo's two 
healthy, happy boys, make cheerfulness and 
noise, if not actual "sunshine in the shady 
place," which Temple Court no longer is. 

The report of Mr. Davison's approaching 
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bankruptcy proved not to be a false one ; and 
as, on this second occasion, he was not in- 
spired by any bright and original idea, capable 
of enabling him to avert the coining ruin, 
events took their natural course, and the man 
whose successful trickery gave one of the best 
of wives to Conrad Temple, is now living, a 
confirmed invalid, on an income of two hundred 
a year, somewhere in the Essex Marshes. 

Of Hartwell Davison nothing certain is known, 
but as a person very greatly resembling him 
was lately seen on the driving-seat of a hansom 
cab, it is just possible that he has at last adopted 
an honest method of gaining a livelihood. 

Richard Temple has not, up to this time, "at 
least, been able to make up his mind on the 
knotty point of who actually was, or is, the 
rightful owner of what he persists in talking of 
as " Laura's fortune ;" whilst the Colonel, who 
^ has never gambled in the funds again, has not 
as yet shown the faintest symptom of regret at 
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having t^r^rn ^driven as he was br force of cir- 
cnrnKtances^ the ** First ^ — ^in the days of Laura 
Ripley's heireshhood — ^"in the Fortune Hunter's 
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THE END. 
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countrymen, and illustrated them by so elegant a method of communication as im- 
mensely to enhance their value." — Messenger. 

*'Mr. Dixon's book is interesting and instructive, and Is a pleasant book to read." 
— IllustraUd London News. 

** No such book has been written concerning Switzerland by any Englishman, 
and few books of travel we possess unite more valuable information to more de- 
scriptive power and charm of styl&"— /Sumtoy Times. 
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PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Parker Oillmorb (^Ubique"), Author of '* A Hunter's Adven- 
tures in the Great West/' &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 21s. 

" Mr. Gilhnore has written a book which will make the English readier take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, his 
description of the couitry, and of his neighbours, are all most readabla Mr. Gill> 
more's sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters." — DaUy News. 

'* This work is the very l)est of its class that Mr. Parker Gillmore has yet written, 
not merely because of its lifelike descriptions of open-air life in the vast outlsrmg 
districts of the American continent, but because it gives an amount of Information 
of incalculable value to emigrants." — Messenger. 

" For anecdotes, descriptions, and all kinds of information relating to sport it 
would not be easy to name a more effective and readable writer than Parker 
Gillmore.**— 772tMera^ London News. 

** We heartily recommend this work. The attraction of the author's descriptions 
ia very great His style is graphic, and his records are always entertaining and 
remarkablei"— iSftmdoy Tima. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North PACiFia By Francis 
PooLR, C.E. Edited by John W. Lyndon. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations. 15s. 

" There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of enterprise and power of 
endurance with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting 
reading. Nor are the parts of it which are the leaat novel the least interesting ; 
and the chapters descriptive of his journeys to and fro, round America, and across 
the Isthmus, with his account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusaL 
The materials Mr. Poole furnished have been edited by Mr. John W. L3rndon. Mr. 
Lyndon seems to have discharged his office with conunendable judgment "-^PaJI 
Mall Oazette. 

'* As a whole the book is interesting and instructive, and its author evidently a 
pleasant »nd a plucky fellow. We can confidently recommend the book to all who 
wish to form an idea of life and land in those countries in the present, and of their 
capacity in the future." — Athenaum. 

" This is an acceptable volume. It is readable aud instructive, and it gives much 
new and easy information about a fertile British possession that is yet waiting to 
be used." — Examiner. 

" This very interesting narrative is excellent readhig. Mr. Poole has added much 
that is valuable to the stock of general information." — DaUy News. 

**This extremely interesting wprk — well written and well edited — ia full of 
novelty and curious facts. It is one among the most fresh and instructive volumes 
of travel and adventure which have been produced for a long time.**— ^toiulani 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvby, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, with Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, 15s. 

" Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives U8 an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
interiors which are larely penetrated, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into the monntaiuB of Circassia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
seal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household life. 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

"" This record of travel is pleasantly written ; its descriptions are vivid, and there 
are parts of the book, especially that comprehended under the title of Circassian 
Homes, which to most persons will have the chann of novelty. We take leave of 
the book with a hearty tribute to its varied merits."— Post. 
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HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Ddcon. A New Edition. 1vol. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. (Just Beady.) 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Faelet, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 1 vol. 8vo. lis. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Dayies. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
21s. (Just Ready.) 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Samts, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob. Svo. ISs. 

Among other celebrated persons of whom anecdotes and reminiscences wfll be 
found in this work are Lord Byron, Sheridan, Scott, Grabbe, Coleridge, Moore, 
Rogers, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, Talfortrd, Theodore Hook, Dickens, Thacke- 
ray, Lockhart, Lady Byron, Miss Mitford, Miss Austen, Joanna BaiUie, Mrs 
Siddons, Madame d'Arblay, &c. 

" The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of S^^ron is dear, to the utmost extent of its desert, will 
read with an almost exquisite pleasure the testimony given by Hamesa The fine 
qualities of the man are set forth, without any attempt to conceal his errors or his 
vices ; as regards the latter, there is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the 
report of them." — Athenmtm. 

*' This volume is extremely interesting." — DaUy ITews. 

^ Considerable praise is due to the compiler of ' The Literary Life of the Rev. 
William Harness ' for the completeness with which he has laid before the public 
the life of one who was an intimate friend and companion of so many eminent 
men and women, that the record of his career becomes in a measuie their history. 
Mr. Harness was a man of no mean scholarly attainments ; his celebrity chiefly 
rests upon his Shakspearian researches, but extracts in the present volume from 
original poetical works show him to have been an elegant if not a powerful writer, 
and his quoted opinions upon religious and social topics are often pregnant and 
striking. The most interesting anecdotes relate to his two greatest intimacies, viz., 
with Miss Mitford and with Lord Byron." — Graphic. 

" We are sure that this work will be read with.much interest The Rev. William 
Harness was the friend of Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of hta 
lima He liked to. be about literary men, and they reciprocated ttaj liking. 
Byron, Miss Mitford, the Kembles, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Tjibmb, Rogers, 
Sheridan, Theodore Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends; and the conse- 
quence of this varied literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographtcal 
details, is surpassed by no recent publication except Crabb Eobinson's Diary."— 
The Echo. 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2 Is. 

" Lord William Lennox relates what he has seen and done in so gossiping and 
pleasant a manner as to make hundreds of readers wish that they could have tho 
chances of similar excitement and enjoyment which he has had. To every Ens?- 
lishmau who has a propensity for sport — and who has not? — these volumes vv.ll 
afford abundant hints for his own guidanca"— ifeMeTH^^- 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landbbeb, A.R.A. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, -with Portrait. 248. 

" Mr. Land seer seems to have had a pious pleasure in editing this biography 
and these letters of his old friend. We should be wanting in oar duty were we 
not to thank him for furnishing ns with such interesting memorials of a man 
who did good work in his generation, but about whom so little is known.*; — Times. 

** Mr. Landsn'er's account of Bewick's life is altogetlier interesting. The volumes 
are a pleasant medley of autobiographical fragments, letters, literary criticisms, 
and anecdotes, judiciously strung together by Mr. Landseer with concise links of 
narrative, and the whole work gives a lively and most welcome view of the 
character and career of a man who is worth remembering on his own account, and 
yet more on account of the friends and great men with whom he associated. There 
are very welcome references to Haydon, Wilkie, Wordsworth, Ugo Foscolo, Hazlitt, 
8ir Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, Shelley, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and a score or 
more of other men of whom the world can hardly hear too much." — Examiner. 

" The interest for general readers of this ' Life and Letters ' is derived almost eo- 
tirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
which it contains a very large and amusing store. His fellow pupil and old friend , 
Mr. Thomas Landseer, the famous engraver, has put the materials before us to- 
gether with much skill and a great deal of genial tact The literary sketches which 
Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Atlumeum. 

" Two very amusing and readable volumes, full of anecdote and pleasant descrip- 
tion." — Art Journal. 

DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT IN 

PARIS. Reprinted from '^Thk Daily News." With several 
NEW LETTERS and PREFACE. Second Edition EevisetL 1 voL 
8vo. 

"The missing Letters of the Besieged Besident that now appear for the first 
time are in no way inferior to those that have had a first success in the columns 
of a contemporary, and should find it hard to say which we could spare.'' — IHmes. 

" * The Diary of a Besieged Bosidentin Paris' will certahily form one of the most 
remarkable records of a momentous episode in history." — Spectator. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

** Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the Euglish people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Review. '■ 

" Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Bussia. The chapter on 
Lomonosoff, the peasant poet, is one of the best in the book, and the chapter on 
Kief is equally good. He gives an interesting and highly picturesque account of 
the working of the jury system in a case which he himself saw tried. The de- 
scriptions of the peasant villages, and of the habits and manners of the peasantry, 
are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excellent throughout the work." — Timet. 

*■* We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
■ which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Bussians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Bussia and the Bussian people as cannot fail to 
interest them." — Athenaeum. 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTrS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. SOs. 

OoirrBNTS : — ^A Favourite ; A Favourite's Friend ; The Countess of SofFolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; House of Villient ; Revolution; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Eomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Fel ton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Eevenge ; Charles I. ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ^ 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia ; Killing not Murder;' A Second 
Buckingham ; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns ; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge; The Scottish Lords; The Countess of Nithiisdale; Elscaped; 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Beform Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council; 
Gato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



•* Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Timeg. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructive." — Examiner. 

•* These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful aud 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest. Our ancient stronghold 
GQuld have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers." — 
mustrated News. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Tard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
ociginality and research as Mr. Dixon'&" — Standard. 

"This intensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written." — Messenger. 

"A work always eminently readable, often of fasc^inating interest." — Echo. 

*»The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievements." — Sun, 

**Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well. Few subjects of higher and more 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
clings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has done. He has, moreover, adapted 
bis work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research in sources undiscovered till now ; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture ye^ perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to &e general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
DUon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beauty and value of its single pictures."— <Sfun(/ay TVmei. 
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VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. ISs. 

CoKTENTB:-~The Pile— Inner Ward and Onter Ward— The Wharf— River Eights— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— Prison Bules— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne—Hehrs to the Crown— The Nlne.Days' Queen— !>©- 
• throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— ^No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White Boaes^Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Moi^' 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss^Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Cod> 
fesHor— SJass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Baleigh*B 
Walk— The VlIlahA Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 



*' From first to last this volume overflows with new hiformation and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinathig pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, wH!h 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning PosL 

*' We earnestly recommend this remarkable volume to those in que^t of amuse* 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dio- 
tiou, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of mediesval and Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen.** — Daily Tdegraph. 

"It Is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of ns have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book Is as fascinating as a good 
novel, yet it has all the truth of veritable history.** — DaUy News. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmhigly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a rea'dty about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower* is likely to become one of the most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard. 

FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveller. 

By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman/' &c. Svo. 16a. 

*'.A book of value and importance, and which is very agreeable reading. It is 
bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acuteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer." — Post. 

*' A pleasant bode, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit** — Daily Newt, 

*' This volume will be found pleasant reading.^* — Athenseum. 

'* A good book on France Is just now most welcome, and this is emphatically a 
good book. It Is charmingly readabla** — OM>e. 

^' This is a truly f ascbiating volume. The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisis. It is La B«Ue France: — Paris, with its quiet churches and Its gay carnival 
•ruwds, and the old provincial cities like Caen andChartres — ^that is here described 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. There is much 
that is very beautiful and charming In these recoUectlonB.** — Echo. 

** The authoress of this charming volume Is well Imown to the public as a novel- 
ist, and however critical judgments may vary as to her artistic power, of her 
purity of tone and freedom from the vicious tendencies of modem fictitious lit9> 
rature, there can be no question. For our own part, we find her even more agre^ 
able as a tourist than as a novelist She looks at the world with unprejudiced eyea 
J^ut the truly pleasant traveller Is the man or woman who starts with Intent to 
eujqy the trip, who looks at the bright side of everything, and who, writing a booti, 
wrtes cheerily and gaily. This Is precisely what we find in *Fair Franca**— 
Ji»-itish Quarterly Rtmrno. 
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VOL. 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W, HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. 158. 

CknrTBNTS:— The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English OatholicB— The EngUsh Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Piot 
— ^Wilton Ck>urt— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move^ 
In London — ^November, 1605— Hunted Down — In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Eeal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr — Powder Poisoning. 



Fbok thb Timbs: — "AH the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes Bit interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
In our national annals. If, in imaginatioti, we take our stand on those time-worn 
WBlls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lo 'ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a nideous masked figure, 
beartog an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agiucourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have tlie sorrowful story of the Nine Dayb' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled '*No Cross, no Crown " 
Is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
^elds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another coute eelSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. BoUi volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second voluma" 

IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. Bv the Right 

Hon. Sib Thomas Wtsu, K.C.B., Late British ^finister at Athens. 

With an Introduction by Miss Wysb, and Letters from Greece to 

Friends at Home, by Dean Stanley. 8vo. 15s. 
** No book that we know gives so just and, at the same time, so enticing a view 
of Greece as she is and as she might be as * Impressions of Greece.' The introduc- 
tion by Miss Wyse is an admirable paper. The chapters due to Dean Stanley are 
delightful"— i>aZ; Afall Gazette. 

" It is pleasant to meet with a volume of such sterling and lasting interest, the 
Joint authors having much valuable information to impart Sir Thomas Wyse 
naturally enjoyed many opportunities of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
manners and customs, as well as the antiquities, of Greece; and his niece is evi- 
dently possessed of a power of keen and lively observation, while Dean Stanley 
oumpletes the volume with a series of graphic and intelligen letters, in that easy 
and pleasant style for which he is so well known."— ^fonctarcf 
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ANNALS OF OXFORD.' By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy," &c. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SOb. 

COHTENTS :— The Cross Keys ; Eine Alfred's Expnlsion from Oxford; Ghnms and Ih-^ 
mates; Classical Schools and Benefactions ; Schools and Scholars; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it ; Colleges and Halls ; Stractnral Newness of 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad ; Beduction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Biot ; St Scholastica^ 
King's College Chapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Church ; Ladies in Re8»> 
dence ; Gownswomen of the 17th Century ; The Birch in ihe Bodleian ; Aularian 
Bigour; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Boyal Pomps; 
Oxford in Arms ; The Cavaliers in Oxford ; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitulation; The Saints Triumphant; Cromwellian Oxford; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch ; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gardens 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Terras Filii; The Constitution Club ; 
Nicholas Amhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Future. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Matei, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Pott 

" Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid inform»> 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Bich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wii 
A scholar-like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — The Oraphie. 

''These interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by all 
students of English history." — John Bull. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jeaffbesok, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," ** A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8vo. 30s. 

'' This is a book of sterling excellence, In which all — ^laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic thai 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — Times. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 

FouBTH Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. SOa. 

" Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap> 
ter oC some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work." — Examiner. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., Author of ** The Seventh Vial," &o. 
Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contents: — ^Babylon — ^Egypt— Nineveh — ^Tyre and Sidon—Bashan— Jerusalem — 
Bome — The Seven Cities of Asisr-Constantinople — ^Metz, Sedan, and Strasburg^ — 
Vienna— Munich— Madrid— Paris— Chicago^The City that never Falls— The City 
that comes down from Heaven— There shall be no more Tears— Elements at 
National Prosperity. 

"Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantage." — Graphic. 

"The work before us contains much historical information of interest and vahie. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, liie 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy-- 
steal and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view."— JSecordL . 
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18, Great Mjurlborouoh ^quobil 

MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WOUKS— Continued. 



MY EXPERIENCES OF THE WAR BETWEEN 

FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Archibau) Forbes. 2 vols. 8vo. 
** Mr. Forbes'B book is an extremely valuable contribution to the literature of 
the War. Not only is the book good in itself but it describes events which ha^ 
no parallel in modem history." — Athenaeum. 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Parker Gillmore ("Ubique"). 1 vol. 8vo, with 

Illustrations. 158. 
.** A good volume of sports and spirited adventnra We have thoroughly enjoyell 
Mr. Gillmore's work. It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of his pincls,' 
enterprise and energy " — Fall Mall Qazette. 

A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Caft. Townshend, 2nd Life Guards* 

1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
** Capt. Townshend writes about the foreign lands he has visited with good ho* 
m >ur and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid and truthful, and 
his narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especially worthy of notica" — AthenaewoLx 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAIJ 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adamb, F.L.S., StaflF-Surgeon 

R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
** An amusing voluma Mr Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. The book will be a' 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to interest others as welL" — DdtUy New^ 

THE SEVENTH VIAL ; or, THE TIME OP 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THEJ 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral EventsT 
By the Rev. John Cumminq, D.D., &c. Third Edition. I vol. 68. 

** Dr. Gumming is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation,' 
and on this score has esrablished a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
instructive collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and tiie gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — TimM. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. Milungen, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Seuna 

Eden. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
** A biography of the beautiful uid unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any wd 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of, 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6a. 

"'This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
fitories by the author of ' Mary Powell.' The characters bear the same impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
before others the pictures her own imagination has called up.**— PoM MqU Oatette. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



OMBRA. By Mrs. Oliphant. Author of "Chronicles 

of Carlingf ord," " Salem Ohapel," &c. 8 vols. 

** This Btory to very carofally conBtrocted. It has been written with sednlons pains, 
and there is no lack of individnali^ about any of the characters. The customary 
grace of the anther's style, the high tone of mind, the ready and frank sympathies 
which have always characterised her, are found in this book, as in its predecessors; 
l^ut here is someUiing that they, not even the best among Uiem, have not She has 
never produced a rival to Kate Conrtenay." — SpeeUxtor. 

"" This book will delight the reader, siul, if possible, increase the gifted writer's 
well-established reputation.**— ifeMengwr. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. ByMrs-OASHELHoEY. 3 v. 

" I swear, 'tis better to be lowly bom. 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be x>erked up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. — King ffmry tbe Eig^dJL 

LIL. By Jean Middlemass. 3 wis. 

THE LOST BRIDE. By Georgiana Lady 

GHATTBBTOir. 8 Yols. (Just Ready.) 

HOPE DEFERRED. By Eliza F. Pollard. 3 v. 

" We direct attention to this book as a true and beautiful delineation of a woman's 
heart at war with circumstances and fate. The style is clear and pleasant, and it 
has -an xmaffected earnestness— one of the rarest graces of fiction." — Spedator. 

** We have read few stories lately, certainly none professing to treat of female 
character, which have left upon us so pleasing an impression.":— ilMeiusum 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. 

** The power and talent evinced by the author admit of no question." — Messenger. 
" *■ Golden Keys' is the work of a very clever writer and an original thinker. 
Some of his portraits are first rate." — John BuU. 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. By KATHiv- 

BINE Kino. 3 vols. 
"A charming, fresh, cheery novel Its merits are rare and welcome. The glee- 
folness, the ease, the heartiness of the Author's style cannot fail to please. Her hero- 
ine is a captivating girl"—8pectcUor. '' In spite of little defects, ' The Queen of the 

Begiment ' may be pronounced a successful and attractive novel It is amusing, 
and, to some extent, original ; the style is simple and unaffected, and the tone is 
healthy throughout" — AthenanmL " A brilliant novel The heroine is a charm- 
big creature. With the exception of * Fair to See,' we have not seen any modem 
novel which shows such intimate acquaintance with, as well as keen observation 
of, English military life as the book before us." — United Serviee Oazette. 

A BRUJGE OF GLASS. By F. W. RobinSon, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

**Mr. Bobinson's story possesses the first qualification of a good novel, a weU- 
Bustained and interesting T^loV'~-Athenoeum. 

BRUNA'S REVENGE. By the Author of "Caste," 

&c, 8 yols. 
** Viewed simply as love stories, fresh, pure, and palhetic, these volumes deserve 

9reAa»."—Athenmnm. " ' Bruna's Bevenge ' is all fire, animation, life and realil^. 

The whole story fascinates the reader's attention."— ^tomtordL 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



ASTON-ROYAL. Bv the Author of "St.Olave's." 3 v. 

"A book that is delightful to read."— P<m<L " • Aston-Boyal' abounds with 

beauties, much clever writiag, and that thorough Insight into human nature which 
made ' St Olave's ' so univerHally and deservedly popular." — Metsenger. 

'* * Aston Boyal * is far superior to anything the author has yet done. The book 
is not only interesting as a Ktory, but evinces great knowledge of the world and 
shrewdness of observatioa" — British Quarterly Beview. 

WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By George Uac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " Robert Falconer," &c. 8 vols. 
*** Wilfrid Cumbermede' is extremely origbml. clever, and interesting. Besidea 
the faculty of drawing character, Mr. Mac Donald has a wonderful gift of word 

painting." — Athenonun. ** The characters in this story are brightly, vividly, and 

truthfully drawn ; the descriptions of scenery are full of beauty, skill, and power, 
and the passion of love Ls painted with that degree of purity and exquisite tender- 
ness of which the author is so consummate a master. — Standard. 

A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By J. 

0. Jbaffrbson, Author of " Live it Down," &c. 3 vols. 
" Mr. Jeaffreson's powerfully written and exciting tale possesses several claims to 
IJublic attentioa .... We read this novel through without a pause." — Athenmtn^ 
— — ** A delightful and exciting story. The interest intensifies with every page, 
until it becomes quite absorbing."— J/omtAsr PosL 

HANNAH. By the Author of "John Halifax." 2 V. 

** A x)owerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts 
of a successful novelist" — Daily New*. 

^ A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of 
8 wide circle of readers. The character of Hannahis one of rare beauty." — SUmdcaed. 

A FIRST APPEARANCE. By Mbs. Evans Belu 

"The story is gracefully told, and will be read with pleasure.**— ilM«}u»t<m. 
** A very lively, readable, clever book. The theatrical scenes are amusing ami 
well told."— ^cfto. 

MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By the Hon. 

BIbs. Alfred Montoomert. 3 vols. 
** Mrs. Montgomery has broken new ground Her novel belongs to none of the 
schools. There is great force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, and many 
xA true artistic discrimination adorn it" — Spectator. 



THE SYLVESTRES. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

Author of "Kitty," "Doctor Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 
<* A novel which x)ossesses many real claims to consideration by virtue of its 
fresh and powerful style.** — Athenoswm. 

MAGGIE'S SECRET. By Mart Charlotte 

Phillpotts. 2 vols. 
"A book which every one should read. The tone is so pure, the tale so natoral, 
and the interest so enthralling, that one cannot lay it aside."— /o/^ Bull. 

ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 

**A work which is far above the average run of novels.**— Pa2< Mall Otuette. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

** There is a great deal of fascbiation about this book."— runei; 

JAMES GORDON'S WIFE. 3 vols. 

» This novel is conceived and executed in the purest spirit The illustrations of 
sooiety are cleverly and spiritedly dona**— Post 
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®nbier % (gspmal patronage of Per p;ajtstj|. 

PuhlUuid annually, in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Amu beauHfid^ 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price 31«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE P0BTY-FIB8 T EDITIOH FOB 1 872 IS HOW EEADX. 

Lodge's Peebaoe Ain> Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
erer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tlte 
typ^ being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals ase 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and f acih'ty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Boll of tlie House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

ordM-s of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 

• rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphahetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Qollective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Taljtio of Preceidency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Feera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, ha^ 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honou»- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and traiu*- 
lated. ' 



"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful pnblicafioik 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguisl^ 
log feature of this book.'* — Tim&i. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject*' — Spectator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the arlslcv 
crocy of the day."— i»o»t. 

*' The best existing, and, we Ibelieve, the best possible Feeraga It is the stajldaoVi 
authority on the subjeoL"— ^Standard 
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HURST & BLACKEXrS STANDARD LIMARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

V 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 6& 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURK 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful uudertakinf^ 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slide's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
.mendations of a c.ear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well Illustrated and elegantly bound."— P(wt 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood tt> age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and -highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
8ucces& John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
^is his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentlenian, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

^ ** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesti 
hiformation, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy wit 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms 
its reverent and serious spurit" — (Quarterly Revieio. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** ' Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner js gr^Jcxoua and 
, attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athmmum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.*' 

'* A book of soimd counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advicQ to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Exammer. 

VL— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful manjr 
feetations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8urpa88ed."-i'd«i 

Vn— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND ItODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

t 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 

Its remar^ble originality and happy descriptions of American life sttU conthiue the 

sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 

. Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of he very best spechuens 

of light literature that ever have been written." — Messenger. 
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HURST & BLACKEXrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED.) 

Vin.— CABBINAL WISEMAITS BEGOLLEGTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A pictnresqne book on Borne and itn ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special snhject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientioasly opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ilMauBwn. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

" In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate hi a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athenantm. 

X.— THE OLD OOUBT STJBT7BB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welc3me to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

''A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.** — Observer. 

XI.— MABQASET AND HEB BBIDESUAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Athenman. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLIGE: 



** The publications included In this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
ifoimancm while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 



eepecial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner, 

XIII.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUETON, 

**Thi8 last production of the author of ^The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
cdements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— C^tode 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOGEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBXAW, By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** The * I^iird of Norlaw ' fully sustabis the author's high reputation.**— Sundc^ TVme*. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mra Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction.'*— 21if7i«<. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made ' Jolm Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day.*' — Fott. 

XVm.— FEEEES LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

* Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanuo 
ITAlbret, and the narrative is as trui^tworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIRES. 

Br THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

** If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between ' John Halifax ' ond 
• The Caxtons.' "^Standard. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED.; 

XX.— THE BOMANOE OF THE F0B1TH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of Bingnlar Interost, which can never tM to charm. The present che*p and 
elegant edition indadee the troe story of the Colleen Bawn.** — Ittu^reUed NaoL 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

** ' Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming elory, 
foil of delicate character-painting."— ii^Vfuram. 

XXn.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

** These * Stadies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. Tbo 
book wUi not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author/*— 3a<urefaiy/2meia 

XXm.— O&ANDIIOTHES'S IIONET. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
etaaraoters are trae to hmnan natnre, the story is interesting."—- iKAefUBum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOEa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON, 

'* A delightful hook.*'-— Athenawn. ** A book to be read and re>read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— lancet 

XXV.— NO OHUaOH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— ilMeiuram. 

XXVL— laSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN," 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive.**— iKAenonitTk " A charming tale charmingly told."— Stomlard 

XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. By HON, MBS. NORTON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noveV—Tima. 
" A novel of rare ezcellenoa It is Mrs. Norton*s best prose work.*'— Examiner. 

XXVUI.— LES mSEEABLES. By VIGTOB HUOO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 

*' The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genlua"— QuorfarJy Seviao. 

XXIX.— BABBARA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
" It i not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cnt characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise ^f a work of art, and so we intend it" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most sifecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of lib- 
Btruction, interest and conaola.iioii."---ScUtirdait Review. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest and eloquent"— ^drnduyv^ Renew. 
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HUKST & BLACKEXrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel is the work of one whoposBesaes a great talent for writing, ae 
well aa experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's' is the work of an artist 
The whole book la worth reading.'* — Athenceunu 

XXXII.— SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HUMOUE. 

* Dip where you will into the lottery of fan, you are sure to draw out a prize." — Po«i. 

XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*■ A more charming Btory, to our taate, has rarely been writtea The writer has bit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature. Even if triedby the st>indard of 
the/^rchbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Ghriutiun's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— TYmec 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenctum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRa OLIPHANT. 

" ' Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — AtJiencntm. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Bxaminer. 

XXXVIL— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weW— Times. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America.^' — Pall Mall Oat. 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting hodk."->-3aturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

" 'Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful 0/ life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
Jmowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenoeum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

H ( The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — AthenaBum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
•• A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work spai'kles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— BAVID ELGJNBROP. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLU.— A BRAVE LAJ)Y, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALDTAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written bppk, showing a tender sympatitiy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and nobte spirit" — Examiner. 
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